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, ON 

COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The subject of cottage-building has of late years 
attracted a good deal of attention, but not before 
this was needed ; and there is no one who knows 
anything about the dwellings of the labouring 
class who is not aware that a great deal more 
attention ought to be bestowed upon it, even than 
is the case at present, by those who, from their 
position, must be considered responsible for the 
condition of these dwellings. The interest that is 
now taken in this matter is one which must in- 
crease ; for it is an important part of the great 
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social question of the day, the relation of em- 
ployers and employed. It is therefore of more 
importance than any merely political question. 
The health and happiness, and even the morality 
of men, are very considerably influenced by the 
character of the houses in which they live ; where- 
as they depend only in a very remote degree upon 
questions which merely relate to the government 
of the country. The far greater importance of 
what are called social, over what are called political 
questions, is becoming every day more generally 
felt, and it is well that it should be so. I do not 
think, therefore, that I need offer any apology for 
publishing a book upon this subject, but I feel 
that I ought to do so for the imperfect manner 
in which it is done. If, however, it shall in any way 
promote the great object of providing men with 
decent houses, instead of pigstys, to live in, I shall 
be perfectly well satisfied, whatever faults or errors 
may be found in it ; but I would ask those who 
read it to regard it, not so much as a book of plans 
to be copied, as of suggestions as to the principles 
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upon which good plans, and, therefore, good cot- 
tages, may be constructed. It is the result, not 
so much of actual experience in the building of 
cottages, as of studying a very large number of 
cottage plans from all parts of England, which, 
at two different times within the last four years, 
have been brought together at the shows of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, in competition 
for prizes offered for the best plans of cottages. 
Those plans were placed in my hands to report 
upon, and I have spent a considerable amount of 
time in studying them, for the purpose of learning, 
if possible, what principles of arrangement and 
construction are necessary, in order to obtain a 
really comfortable and convenient cottage, with- 
out any extravagant outlay. The plans given in 
this volume, and the remarks upon them, are 
intended to show the means by which this can 
be done, not to give plans which shall be quite 
perfect. There is no absolute perfection in things 
of this kind : if one thing in a house be made 
quite perfect, or as nearly so as possible, it is, 
B 2 
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and must be, at the expense of something else ; 
and there is no plan, however good, which may 
not be greatly modified to suit the fancies of dif- 
ferent people, as to what is most essential to com- 
fort, and yet remain equally good : but there is such 
a thing as positive imperfection, and there are cer- 
tain principles of comfortable arrangement, which, 
if they be neglected, the house must be a bad one, 
or an extravagantly expensive one. Such are, 
for instance, that living rooms ought not to be 
passages, and that no space must be wasted on 
the chamber floor. 

In the following plans I have aimed at eco- 
nomy of construction, but not at cheapness. The 
question of cost I have not gone into at all, partly 
because the difference of prices of all materials 
and labour in different parts of England is so 
great, that an estimate framed upon Yorkshire 
prices would be of very little value elsewhere ; 
but much more have I not done so because I 
think that actual cost is a very secondary consi- 
deration. It is not usually thought so : it is very 
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common to hear men insist upon the necessity of 
showing that your plans are such as will pay a 
good return for the outlay, in the shape of rent 
I think that nothing can be more mistaken than 
their view of the subject : it has arisen chiefly from 
what I conceive to be a very pernicious state of 
things — from a very large proportion of the cottages 
that are provided for workmen, being built, not by 
the employers of labour or the large landowners, 
but by small builders and speculators, who have no 
interest in the tenants of their cottages except 
from the rent they pay, and who, therefore, must 
necessarily look principally to building at so low a 
cost as to receive a good return for their outlay. I 
hope and believe that this state of things is coming 
to an end ; I trust that, every day, the duty of em- 
ployers to provide decent dwellings for the people 
employed by them, is being more and more ac- 
knowledged. When this is the case, the whole 
question assumes a very different aspect. The 
houses of the workpeople are as necessary a part 
of the establishment for the cultivation of the 
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estate, as the cowhouse and pigsty ; as necessary 
a part of the establishment for the manufacture 
of calico, as the engine-house and factory. The 
question for the landlord is not whether the farm 
buildings will pay for the building of them, by 
themselves, but whether they be not wanted in 
order that the land should be made the most of ; 
and cottages ought to be regarded in exactly the 
same light. I am certain, also, that an employer's 
money can in no way be employed more profit- 
ably, than in providing really good cottages for 
all whom he employs, even if they did not return 
a farthing directly in the shape of rent. The 
thing upon which the value of all property in a 
country of every kind ultimately depends, is the 
morality of the people of that country. Raise 
the standard of morality, lessen the percentage 
of crime, and the value of all property is in- 
creased ; lower that standard, and the value of pro- 
perty becomes less.* In the extreme case (which 

• The not sufficiently taking into account this principle is the 
loose screw in all systems of political economy. 
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is, perhaps, not easily conceivable) of no one of a 
society being bound by any consideration whatevef 
of justice or right, no one is secure of retaining pro- 
perty, and it becomes of no value whatever ; and 
the same principle holds good to a great degree 
upon each estate in the same country, although its 
results cannot be traced to it so directly. But 
pauperism, as well as crime, is the legitimate child 
of a low state of morals ; and, again, it is not easy 
to estimate the gain to an employer, of having 
workpeople who, from their character, can be 
trusted, or the loss and waste arising from having 
to watch the workman, lest he should defraud his 
employer, or do his work badly. And if all this 
be true in landed property, it is perhaps even more 
so in large manufacturing and mining concerns. 
Consider one thing only, the enormous waste and 
misery, ending not unfrequently in the utter ruin 
of the trade of a place, and of master and men 
together, occasioned by strikes, and see whether 
it be not the direct interest of the employer to 
make those whom he employs as comfortable as 
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possible, and thus to attach them to him, so that 
Ihey will prefer acting with him, to combining 
against him. 

In one respect I consider the present time not 
an unfavourable one, for urging the duty of land- 
lords to provide on their estate fit dwellings for 
all who are employed on it. One obstacle to 
this has hitherto been the state of the Poor-laws. 
The fear of having paupers settled in their parish, 
has led many landed proprietors into the short- 
sighted and selfish policy, of pulling down cottages, 
and driving the people who are employed on the 
estate to live in some distant parish. There 
is now no inducement to do this. The last 
statute by which the unhappy Poor-laws have 
been tinkered and patched, whatever its blunders 
and whatever other evils will result from it, has 
at least this merit, that it has removed every 
objection to having the workpeople living on an 
estate on account of the pauperism which may 
result amongst them, because from henceforth that 
will all fall upon the union, and not on the 
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parish. The inducement as regards economy is 
now entirely the other way. If a landlord or 
any employer of labour introduce any additional 
workmen into the district, he will, in future, 
pay exactly the same share of the cost of any 
pauperism that may arise amongst them, whether 
they live on his estate or not ; and it is quite clear 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the chances are 
that the workpeople will be far less provident, 
and that, therefore, far more pauperism will exist 
amongst them, if they be living in large villages, 
and close to the public-house, than if living close 
to their employer. So that besides the economy 
of having people near to their work, every landlord 
who does not wish to pay large poor-rates, is 
now directly interested in having as many of his 
workmen as possible living on his estate, and 
not in large villages at a distance. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I look forward 
to a time, which I hope may not be far distant, 
when a very large proportion of the cottages 
that are built, will be built by the landlord or 
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employer, and be under his immediate control, 
instead of being built as at present by some 
speculating builder, and under no control at all : 
and I am certain that, as this becomes more general, 
the notion that cottages are to pay six per cent, 
on the outlay will become less so. At the same 
time, it is very probable that, although a better 
and more costly cottage may usually be built 
than at present, they may, after all, pay better, 
even in the shape of rent, than the present bad 
ones do. The present tendency of all wages 
seems to be to increase, and I do not know why, 
at the same time, the rent paid for cottages 
should not do so also. Moreover, the practice 
will probably become more common of attaching 
good-sized gardens to the cottages ; the result of 
which is, that the occupier will gladly pay such 
a rent for the garden and cottage together, as 
will afford a fair interest on the money spent on 
the cottage. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 

Under this head I propose to consider the 
various modes in which the ground and chamber 
plans of cottages, may be compactly and econo- 
mically arranged, and, at the same time, may 
consult as far as possible the comfort of the in- 
mates. And in this chapter the different forms of 
cottages will, for convenience, be treated of in 
four sections. 

In § I various plans of cottages with a living- 
room and scullery on the ground-floor, and three 
upstairs bedrooms, are considered. The plans 
Nos. I to 8 are of this form. 

§ 2. Plans of cottages with living-room, scul- 
lery, and two upstairs bedrooms. Plans Nos. 9 
and 10. 

§ 3. Plans of cottages with a parlour and 
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kitchen on the ground-floor, and two or three 
upstairs bedrooms. Nos. ii to i6. 

§ 4. Plans of pairs of cottages with a different 
number of rooms in each. Nos. 17 to 20. 

In all of these plans the principal room is drawn 
of the same size, 14 ft. by 12 ft. ; not because this 
size is better than any other, but in order that 
the comparative size and compactness, and, there- 
fore, the comparative economy of the several plans, 
may be the more easily judged of. 

The cost of a cottage depends, no doubt, partly 
on other things ; but it is also, of course, directly 
proportioned to the area which the cottage occu- 
pies. The numbers attached to the ground-plans 
of the several cottages give the area in square 
feet which is occupied by each ; and as the living- 
rooms (and also sc ne other parts of the plans) are 
drawn of exactly the same size in all of them, 
a rough estimate of the comparative cost of the 
several plans may thus be arrived at. Other sizes 
and proportions for the living-room are equally as 
good, such as 13 ft. by 13 ft, 15 ft. by 11 ft, 14 ft. 
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by II ft, 13 ft by 12 ft, 13 ft by 1 1 ft, 12 ft by 
12 ft : or even a smaller one in some cases, 
especially in those plans which have a parlour, 
may be used equally well, or even, in some of the 
plans, more advantageously than the one em- 
ployed. My object has not been so much to 
give the best possible plans, as to illustrate the 
principles of construction required • to build as 
good cottages as possible. It will be seen also 
that in all, the plans are so drawn as that every 
room, both on the ground and chamber plans, 
shall have but one door opening separately into 
the passage. Nothing is so uncomfortable in any 
house, whether large or small, as making passages 
of the rooms, and the smaller the house the 
greater the discomfort of this ; and the plans are 
thus drawn to show that this can be very easily 
avoided in cottages, without adding materially to 
their cost But it is not meant to be asserted 
here, that this should always be carried out to 
this extent ; indeed, where the scullery is not used 
as a living-room, as it never ought to be, there 
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cam be very little objection to passing through it 
to the back door. Many persons wiU prefer this 
arrangement, and it will be seen that, in some of 
the plans, a little awkwardness in the construction 
of the staircase might be avoided by adding one 
passage to the scullery, and so making a passage 
of the scullery to the back door. 

§ I. Plans of Cottages with a Living-Room and 
a Scullery on the Ground-Floor, and three upstairs 
Bedrooms. 

This is the form of cottage most generally re- 
quired for a labourer's family throughout England 
Almost all the prizes which have at different times 
been offered by societies and individuals for plans 
of labourers' cottages, have been for cottages of 
this form. In consequence, I do not think that 
there is much more to be learnt as to what qan 
be done in the way of constructing a good cottage 
of this form. At the Agricultural Show at Leeds 
in i86i, 320 sets of cottage plans were exhibited, 
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more than two-thirds of which were of this form ; 
and the plans here given are partly the result of 
studying the many varieties of arrangement to be 
found amongst those plans. 

The plans Nos. i and 2 (Plate I.) are arranged 
in the manner which I suggested about four years 
ago, as a good one for this form of cottage. 
Almost all the best plans shown at Leeds were 
precisely similar, or very nearly so, to one or the 
other of these two, with this exception, that, in the 
plans here given, a passage is carried through 
from the front to the back door — a modification, 
which is, I think, a substantial improvement, and 
which is due to Messrs. Richardson and Ross of 
Darlington, to whom the first prize was given at 
the Leeds Show. The merits of this plan, in pro- 
viding separate entrances to the rooms, without 
waste of space, have been frequently pointed out, 
and I think it is hardly necessary to dwell on 
them here. The principal objection to the plan 
is, that the divisions between the rooms upstairs, 
do not correspond with those on the ground-floor. 
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In plan No. 3 is shown a slight variation from 
the two preceding ones. In this one the divisions 
in the upper floor correspond to those below ; and it 
is no small advantage in this arrangement, that by 
this means the flues of the living-room and scullery 
fireplaces may be placed in the wall between the 
living-room and scullery, and therefore, whether 
the cottage be built singly or in pairs attached 
to one anothel" by either the long or the short side, 
the fireplaces and flues are entirely within the 
cottage ; whereas in Nos. i and 2 they will be in 
an outside wall, unless the cottages be built in 
pairs attached by the long side. This position 
of the fireplaces also facilitates an arrangement, 
which will be mentioned more particularly here- 
after, for supplying hot water in the scullery by 
a tap from the boiler in the living-room fireplace. 

The area occupied by this plan is rather larger 
than that occupied by plans Nos. i and 2, from 
the coal-hole being placed within the walls of the 
cottage. Without some such contrivance it is im- 
possible, in a cottage of this form, to obtain three 
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upstairs bedrooms, if the larger bedroom be made 
of the same size as the living-room downstairs. 
Indeed, it will be seen that, in consequence of the 
partitions on the two floors being made to corre- 
spond, the third bedroom becomes smaller than in 
plans Nos. i and 2, although the whole area of the 
bedrooms is larger. The additional cost of making 
the cottage thus much larger is trifling, because 
there must be a coal-hole somewhere ; so that 
the extra cost will be that of about fifty square 
feet of chamber floor, and some eight or nine 
square yards of wall. It will also be seen that 
the living-room in these plans may easily be 
made smaller, without otherwise altering their 
construction. Suppose, in No. 3, the living-room 
be 12 ft long instead of 14 ft, and 10 ft 11 ft 
or 12 ft wide, there still might be a scullery 9 ft 
6 in. by 6 ft, and a coal-hole 9 ft 6 in. by 2 ft 
6 in. (or a scullery only, 9 ft 6 in. by 9 ft), and a 
bedroom over, 9 ft 6 in. by 9 ft. 

The plans Nos. 4 and 5, Plate II. differ from the 
preceding plans, in having the staircase placed 

C 
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opposite to the entrance door instead of at the side 
of it, and also in having the scullery and pantry 
transposed. The stairs may be placed in this 
position without altering the usual position of the 
pantry and scullery (which may be readily under- 
stood by looking at the plan No. 17, Plate VII.), 
but it makes, I think, a better cottage as here 
arranged, when the upper floor of each cottage 
occupies the same space as the ground-floor of 
that cottage, which is the case in No. 4 and No. 5, 
but is not the case with No. 17. This plan. No. 4, 
is, I think, a very good one, and it occupies less 
space in proportion to the accommodation which 
it affords, than either No. i or No. 2.* No. 5 
bears nearly the same relation to No. 4, that No. 3 
does to No. I. As in No. 3, the living-room fire- 
place in No. 5 may be placed in the inner wall 
of the cottage ; but there is not quite so much 
advantage gained in this plan as in the former 
ones by so doing, in consequence of the wall in 

* For this arrangement I am partly indebted to a somewhat 
similar plan which was sent to Leeds by Mr. Dain of Burslem. 
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this plan being the division between the living- 
room and pantry, instead of between the living- 
room and scullery, as in the other plans. 

The plan No. 6 is given to show that a pretty 
good cottage with such accommodation as the 
present section refers to, may be made with a 
recess at the back instead of in the front of the 
cottage. This plan would be better than any of 
the preceding plans for cottages in rows. 

The next two plans, No. 7 and No. 8, Plate III. 
have recesses both at the front and at the back. 
The outside shape of No. 7 is very similar to that of 
a plan pretty well known as Hine*s plan, to which 
a prize was given some years ago by the Society 
of Arts ; but the internal arrangement of this is 
very different. Hine's plan was comparatively a 
very good one, at the time it was published. In 
it the staircase was placed between the living-room 
and scullery ; to which arrangement there are 
one or two apparently insuperable objections for 
a cottage which is to have three bedrooms distinct 
from one another, in consequence of which I have 
C 2 
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not introduced it amongst the plans here given. 
This plan, No. 8, is partly taken from oAe sent 
to Leeds by Mr. Naden of Knowsley, and appears 
to me to be a compact and good cottage. It is, 
however, only adapted for a pair of cottages, to 
be attached by the longer side. It is evident that 
a pair of cottages on this plan cannot be attached 
by the short side, and it is hardly a good plan for 
a single cottage. In No. 8, I have given a some- 
what similar plan with the entrance door in front, 
which is a better position for it; on the other 
hand, this plan is less convenient than No. 7, in 
having an additional winder in the staircase. 

These two plans, No. 7 and No. 8, are very 
much improved by making a passage-room of the 
scullery. In that case the outer wall would be 
built as shown by the dotted lines, and what 
would then be the entrance doorway into the 
scullery is shown also by dotted lines. The extra 
space in the bedroom-floor may be made into a 
small closet, which is very useful ; but any one 
who thinks it more desirable that the whole space 
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on the upper floor should be included in the bed- 
rooms, may alter the plans so as to include this 
additional space, by lengthening the recessed part 
of the cottage about three feet, and then arranging 
the staircase so that the top step should not extend 
within the line of the walls of the body of the 
cottage. This can very easily be done in No. 8, 
and would be an improvement to the form of that 
cottage, for the recessed part might be made 
narrower, so as not to increase the space occupied 
by the ground plan ; and this would give the 
pantry a better shape, and reduce the length of 
the passage. Another advantage of not making 
a passage distinct from the scullery, and building 
the walls as shown by the dotted lines is, that the 
cottage in this form admits of a simpler, and 
therefore less costly, kind of roof than would be 
required for it as drawn in plans No. 7 and No. 8 ; 
and, by altering the proportions of the living- 
room, the plans may be drawn so as not to 
occupy a greater area of ground, and yet have a 
larger scullery, than these plans have. It will be 
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observed that the area occupied by these two 
plans is remarkably small as compared with the 
accommodation which they afford. 

§ 2. Plans of Cottages with a Living-room, 
Scullery, and two upstairs Bedrooms. 

No. 9 is a plan for cottages which have only 
two bedrooms in each of them. It is usually 
insisted on by those who have endeavoured to 
improve the dwellings of working men, that a 
labourer's cottage should not have less than three 
distinct and separate bedrooms; and this is no 
doubt generally true. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant, when cottages will be 
generally built by a class of persons who can feel 
that they have other interests in providing decent 
cottages for their workmen, than merely the ques- 
tion of whether they will pay a good percentage 
upon the outlay; but, at present, a great many 
cottages are built every year with only two bed- 
rooms in them, and there can be no reason why, 
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as long as they are so built, they should not be 
built upon such a plan as shall make them com- 
fortable instead of the contrary. The plan No. 9 
is well adapted for such a pair of cottages, and is 
as simple as it is possible for a cottage to be. 
It will be seen also, that by extending the parti- 
tion which separates the upstairs closet from the 
stairs across the smaller bedroom, as shown by 
the dotted lines in the chamber plan, a tolera- 
bly good third room may be obtained, opening 
into the larger bedroom. There is no great ob- 
jection to this in practice ; indeed, I have occa- 
sionally heard it insisted on as being a desirable 
arrangement of the bedrooms. A cottage may 
thus be built with three bedrooms within four 
walls, and which, although not quite so good, will 
be cheaper than any of the foregoing plans. In 
fact I consider this to be the least objectionable 
arrangement of a cottage with three upstairs bed- 
rooms within four walls, that can be made. 

No. 10, Plate IV. is a slight variation from the 
last-mentioned plan, which provides a back and a 
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front door, and which will also admit of the living- 
room fireplace being placed in the wall between the 
living-room and scullery. This plan also admits 
of the size of the living-room being varied in 
size to a greater extent than the other one, in 
consequence of the staircase being placed apart 
from the body of the cottage. 

§ 3. Plans of Cottages with a Parlour, Kitchen, 
and Scullery on the Ground-Floor, and either two 
or three upstairs Bedrooms. 

The form of cottage to which the present 
section relates is nearly as important as that 
which has hitherto been treated of, which has 
only one living-room and a scullery on the 
ground-floor. It has not, however, unfortunately, 
received the same amount of attention hitherto 
that has been paid to the other. When a con- 
siderable sum of money was lately offered in 
prizes for cottage plans by the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society, I urged upon them that it 
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would be desirable to offer a distinct prize for 
this form of cottage as well as for the other, 
but without success ; and I am not aware that a 
prize has ever been offered in any competition 
for cottage plans, for this form of cottage. The 
consequence is, that, while the best means of 
constructing a cottage with one living-room down- 
stairs, and three upstairs bedrooms, are pretty 
well known, scarcely anything is known as to the 
best means of constructing and arranging this 
form of cottage. 

One thing is quite clear, .that the whole con- 
struction and arrangement of the one must be 
entirely different from that of the other, and 
that the plans for cottages with one living-room, 
do not in the least help one in making a plan 
for a cottage with a parlour and a kitchen on the 
ground-floor. I have given several plans for this 
form of cottage, rather as suggestions for others 
to improve upon, than as being the best possible. 
They are no doubt capable of improvement, and 
it is to be hoped that the attention of societies 
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and persons interested in cottage improvement 
will be turned to this form of cottage more than 
it hitherto has been ; for the form of cottage with 
a parlour and kitchen is one of great importance, 
because in many parts of the country, especially 
in the populous manufacturing districts, this is the 
kind of cottage usually required by the working 
classes, and also because in other districts, where 
the other form of cottage is more general, it 
is rather desirable that a few should be built in 
this manner. In such places the parlour might, 
and often would, be used as a bedroom. There 
are in every place some families to whom it is a 
convenience to have a bedroom on the ground- 
floor. This is especially the case when one of 
tlie inmates of the house is sick or very old. 
In such cases they are frequently almost obliged 
to make up a bed in the living-room itself, where 
there is no other room on the ground-floor that 
can be used as one. The plans given in Plates 
IV. and V. are drawn on the supposition that it 
would be so used ; that is to say, they are drawn 
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with only two upstairs bedrooms. They thus 
become similar in size and accommodation to the 
preceding plans, although they cover a larger 
area of ground. 

Plans Nos. 11 and 12, Plate IV. are tolerably 
simple ones. I have always thought that a house 
with two ground-floor and two upstairs living-rooms 
ought naturally to arrange itself within four walls, 
but I have not found it so easy to do this without 
considerable waste of space, as at first sight it 
appears that it ought to be. This is the case 
with the plan No. 11 : there is a considerable 
waste of space, because, in order to get headroom 
into the bedrooms, the roof over the scullery and 
stairs must be a great deal higher than it need 
otherwise be, so that although No. 12 covers a 
larger area, it would be the less costly plan of the 
two. In these two plans the principal entrance is 
at the end of the cottage, so that they can only be 
built singly, or in pairs attached by the kitchen 
end. 

The two plans on Plate V. are constructed with 
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the small scullery in a lean-to at the back of the 
cottage. They have also the front and back door 
at the opposite sides of the cottage, so that they 
may be built either singly, or in pairs attached 
by either end, or in rows. It will also be seen that 
either of these plans may have a third bedroom 
over the scullery if required, without in any way 
altering the plans, except that in No. 13 the 
staircase would have to be reversed, so that the 
bottom step of the staircase be at the front side 
of the cottage instead of towards the back, and 
the top of the staircase, therefore, adjoining the 
entrance to all the three rooms.* The form of 
cottage to which this section refers is, as I have 
said, more commonly used in the manufacturing 
than in the agricultural districts of England. Ii> 
some of those districts, many members of the 
family are employed in the works, and, therefore, 
stay at home until they are older than is usually 
the case with the children of the agricultural 
labourers. Rather more accommodation is there- 

* The staircase in No. 14 would also require to be reversed. 
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fore required, and the tenants can also well afford 
to pay a larger rent for their larger cottage. 
Cottages of this form are also more frequently 
required to be built in rows. These two plans, 
therefore, and still more so the two following plans, 
Nos. 15 and 16, Plate VI. are especially adapted for 
this purpose, although (for sanitary reasons, which 
will hereafter be given) I believe that it is quite a 
mistake to build any cottages thus, or in any other 
way than singly or in pairs, and with good-sized 
gardens attached to them ; and that building them 
in streets necessarily entails evils, which far more 
than counterbalance any convenience which can 
arise from so building them ; and also necessarily 
in the end incurs additional expense, far greater 
than the difference which is saved in the first 
instance by building in rows instead of in pairs. 
The plans Nos. 15 and 16 have the parlour 
behind, and are only adapted for building in rows, 
where frontage is valuable. There is, however, 
not so much objection to this position of the 
parlour in cottages in streets. The plans adapted 
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for pairs of cottages always suppose that they 
have somewhat of a southerly aspect, although 
this, no doubt, may sometimes not be possible. 
But in streets in a town it of course can only be 
the case with one side of the street, and may 
not be so with either if the street runs due 
north and south. As far as aspect goes there is, 
therefore, less objection to having the parlour at 
the back of the house in cottages in rows than 
in single ones. 

§ 4. Plans of Pairs of Cottages in which the 
Rooms are arranged differently in the two Cottages. 

I believe that there are several ways in which 
a very good pair of cottages can be built, with a 
living-room and scullery on the ground-floor in 
each, and with three bedrooms in one and two 
in the other upstairs. In agricultural districts 
especially there are many labourers whose families 
are such that they do not require three bedrooms. 
The children go out early to service, and after a 
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time they will only occupy one, or, at most, two 
bedrooms. In the plans of cottages with a living- 
room and scullery, in which the flues are placed 
in the wall between the living-room and scullery, 
and in which, therefore, the bedroom is made the 
same size as the living-room, the third bedroom 
will be so small as to be little better than a large 
closet, unless the cottage be made altogether 
larger than is necessary; but a pair of such 
cottages may be attached so that one of them 
may have a very good bedroom over the pantries 
of the two cottages. The plans Nos. 17 and 18, 
Plate VII. are constructed thus. Where part 
of one cottage has to be over part of another 
one, it is better that it should be over the pantry 
than over part of the scullery or living-room of 
the other cottage. 

If the plan No. 17 be compared with plans 
No. 3 and No. 5, the several ways in which a 
plan of a cottage of this kind may be varied 
will be readily seen. The arrangement of No. 17 
is, in fact, the usual manner of arranging a cottage 
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of this form, in which the staircase is placed 
opposite the door. Plans 4 and 5 are an unusual 
arrangement of this plan, in which the scullery 
and pantry are transposed, and by which the 
plan is very much improved when three bedrooms 
are required in each cottage ; whereas this, the 
more ordinary arrangement, seems to me better 
adapted for the pair of cottages with three bed- 
rooms in one and two in the other, as in this 
plan. No. 17. It may also be noticed here how 
the making a passage of the scullery makes the 
arrangement of some of the plans more easy. 
This is the case with No. 17; for if the passage 
were added to the scullery, and the back door 
were at the further end of the scullery, head- 
room under the stairs would not be required. 
The staircase might then begin at the third or 
fourth step of the staircase, as drawn in No. 17, 
and the pantry door might then be towards the 
middle of the pantry, instead of quite at one end, 
as it is in No. 17, which is more convenient when 
the pantry is so narrow, as in this plan. I have 
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only given two plans of cottages with three bed- 
rooms in one and two in the other, because I have 
not yet seen any others which are satisfactory ; 
but this is not because this is the only way of 
so arranging a pair of cottages of this kind, but 
because no sufficient attention has hitherto been 
paid to it. I am certain that there are other 
ways of making a very good pair of cottages of 
this kind ; one or two such have occurred to me, 
but I have not yet made them out sufficiently to 
publish them ; but I hope enough has been said 
to induce others to turn their attention to this 
arrangement of a pair of cottages, for I am con- 
vinced that it is one which will be found useful, 
and I am equally sure that it is only by the 
combined efforts of many persons, that even one 
plan of so simple a thing as a cottage can be 
made anything like perfect. 

I would suggest to any one who wishes to try 
his hand at arranging a pair of cottages in this 
manner^ that, besides the first five plans, plans 
somewhat similar to No. 6 and No. 8 may be 

D 
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adapted to the construction of a pair of cottages 
with three bedrooms in one and two in the 
other. 

No. 19, Plate VIII. is a plan of a pair of cottages, 
one of which has a living-room and scullery on the 
ground -floor, and three upstairs bedrooms, and 
the other has a kitchen, parlour, and scullery on 
the ground-floor, and two upstairs bedrooms. Or, 
as has been said before, the parlour may be called 
a bedroom, and used as such. Both cottages in 
this plan are large enough for any family ; they 
are adapted for building in rows as well as in 
detached pairs ; the size of the rooms can be 
altered considerably, without altering the arrange- 
ment of the plans, and they are useful, and (in 
proportion to the accommodation they contain) 
economical cottages. Nevertheless, the same re- 
mark applies to these plans as to Nos. 18 and 19, 
that they are, no doubt, capable of much im- 
provement, and that it is to be hoped that the 
attention of persons interested in cottage im- 
provement will be directed to this mode of con- 
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structing cottages more than it has hitherto 
been. 

There is one improvement in this pair which 
will occur to most of my readers who are inte- 
rested in the construction of cottages : the making 
a passage-room of the scullery, instead of making 
a separate passage through the house, would make 
the plan much simpler and much better. The 
pantry would be much larger, and both the pantry 
and scullery would be a better shape ; indeed, with 
this alteration, a foot or eighteen inches could very 
well be spared from the projecting part at the 
back, and then by placing the kitchen lengthwise 
across the building, the two cottages may be 
brought within four walls. The kitchen might be 
made 15 ft by 10 ft, and the parlour 8 ft 6 in. 
wide, which would still leave 6 ft for the width 
of the scullery, and the plan would then be a very 
simple one. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The usual way of securing a dry floor to a 
cottage is by digging out the earth so that the 
floor shall be a foot or eighteen inches above 
the soil ; the floors are laid on sleepers, which 
are laid on half-brick walls. In all such cases, 
where floors are laid hollow, care should be 
taken that there be a thorough ventilation under 
them, otherwise they will be liable to dry rot. 
It is not sufficient to put ventilators In the outer 
walls only, but there ought to be openings also 
left in all the walls under the floor, so that the air 
may pass freely through the whole of the founda- 
tions. Damp is kept from rising in the walls by 
laying on them, just above the ground, a coating 
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of gas-tar thickened either with pitch or asphalt, 
or with a little dry fresh -slaked lime, or by a 
course of slates, or by two or three courses of 
bricks laid in cement Whichever of these be 
adopted, the damp course ought to be just below 
the floor. 

Besides the above manner of laying floors, they 
may also very well be laid solid ; and even 
wooden floors will not be damp or liable to dry 
rot, if this be done in the following manner : At 
the level of the ground, or, still better, a few 
inches above it (in which case the whole space 
within the foundation walls must be made level 
with earth or gravel beaten solid), cover over the 
whole area of the cottage, walls and all, with gas- 
tar thickened with pitch, asphalt, or lime, about a 
quarter of an inch thick ; on this lay the flooring 
joists, and fill up between them with dry earth, 
gravel, or sand, finishing off exactly level with 
the upper side of the joists with a layer of fine 
sand ; and lay the floor on this. There are some 
advantages in this plan. Thinner floor boards 
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make an equally good floor, and, if properly 
done, it is always perfectly dry. I have found 
this kind of floor answer well in a schoolroom, 
one of its advantages being, that it is much less 
noisy than a boarded floor laid hollow. 

In some parts of the country it is usual to floor 
all the ground-floor rooms with brick or tiles, or 
in parts of the country where they are abundant, 
with flags. There is no objection to these, if they 
be so laid as to be quite secure from damp, and 
I know of no better way of effecting this, than the 
plan I have just mentioned for boarded floors. 

In some parts of England plaster floors are 
also still sometimes used for cottages, but I think 
that a well-laid brick floor is a better one, and 
not more expensive. The usual price for either 
is from is, 4d. to is, id, per square yard. 

The skirting for these floors is usually done in 
cement 

The walls of a cottage may be built of stone, 
or of brick, or of mud, or partly of one and 
partly of another. The latter of these is not 
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very often used in the present day, but with brick 
or stone quoins and footings to the walls, it is by 
no means a bad material, and in most places is 
less costly than either brick or stone. It might 
I think, with advantage, be used a little more fre- 
quently than is done at present ; and probably 
great improvement might be made in the com- 
position of the concrete of which mud walls are 
made. The addition of a small quantity of lime, 
where the price of lime is moderate, would make 
the material harder and more durable in most 
cases. In some kinds of building, concrete blocks 
formed in moulds have been used with economy 
and success, and it is possible that even in cottage 
building a similar plan might answer well. Mud 
walls are usually formed by ramming the earth 
and gravel which form the walls, in a wet state, 
into a wooden frame of the width of the intended 
thickness of the walls, and two or three feet deep ; 
when filled, and the concrete sufficiently hardened, 
the frame is raised, and the walls carried up 
another stage. 
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Stone walls, where both stone and lime are 
abundant and reasonable in price, are less costly 
than brick, and, if properly built, are as good. 
They are usually sixteen or eighteen inches thick. 
It is of little importance whether they be built 
of stone as it comes out of the quarry, laid at 
random, or of dressed stone, laid in regular 
courses or otherwise ; but it is absolutely essential 
in all kinds of stone wall, that there should be 
plenty of through stones — say two in every yard 
superficial of wall — and that the wall be entirely 
filled with small stone and soft mortar, or (which 
secures still better that the wall be free from open 
spaces inside) that it should be grouted. 

Walls of stone at the outside and brick inside 
are better, but more costly, than those of stone 
only; and if the bricks which line the wall be 
hollow, so much the better. 

But the material which is more generally used 
than any other for the walls of cottages, is brick 
alone. All the plans and elevations given herein 
are drawn for nine-inch brick walls with fourteen- 
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inch work below the plinth. In the present day 
it is a common practice to build walls partially 
hollow. This is done, either by walling the com- 
mon solid bricks so as to leave spaces inside the 
wall, or by using bricks which are made hollow. 

Common bricks may be walled in a great va- 
riety of ways so as to leave open spaces inside 
the wall. The following are three of the com- 
monest and perhaps the best ways of doing this : 

If the bricks be 
laid thus, a hollow j 
fourteen-inch wall 
is obtained with 
one-sixth more bricks than is required for a solid 
nine-inch wall. The bricks required to build a 
solid nine-inch wall, a hollow fourteen-inch wall, 
and a solid fourteen-inch wall, are in the proportion 
of 6, 7, and 9. 

In this example 
the proportion of 
bricks in the three 
kinds of wall is as 10, 12, and 15. In both 
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these kinds of wall a pretty good bond is ob- 
tained by laying the heading bricks in the second 
course over the headers in the first course, only 
from the other side of the wall ; the result of 
this will be, that the open spaces will go the whole 
height of the wall. Solid courses may be mixed 
with these either alternately or otherwise, making 
the wall somewhat stronger, but more costly, in 
proportion to the number of solid courses used. 

The next is a means 
sometimes used for build- 
ing a nine-inch wall with 
hollow spaces in it Every other course is formed 
of bricks set edgewise, as shown. This uses 
about one-fifth less bricks than a solid nine-inch 
wall, but is defective and weak, from there being 
nothing but the mortar to prevent the stretching 
bricks in the hollow course from being driven 
inwards. 

I find a very peculiar mode of building hollow 
walls mentioned in some specifications from 
Southampton, as having been used in that neigh^ 
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bourhood with success. Two half-brick walls a 

few inches apart are tied together with bent-irons 

two feet apart every sixth course, as shown in 

the margin, in a vertical section of 

the wall. I know nothing myself of 

the merits of such walls, but can hardly 

think that they are much to^be recommended. 

Hollow bricks, that is, bricks with two or more 
perforations through them, may be made in a 
common draining-tile machine ; a variety of forms 
are made in different parts of England, some 
of which are so contrived, that the bricks on 
the two sides of the wall overlap one another, 
so as to form a kind of bond. 

The partition walls on the ground-floor should 
in general be half-brick walls, and upstairs, 
either the same, or four-inch stoothing and lath 
and plaster. Mere boarding, although it is 
sometimes used, is hardly a sufficient division 
between two rooms. In the south of England 
half-brick walls are generally required to be 
strengthened by two or three tiers of hoop-iron 
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bond ; and it is sometimes specified that they 
should be laid in cement. The best partition 
walls, especially for the upper floor, may be made 
of perforated bricks, such as have been mentioned 
above. 

I have made a walling tile, with solid headers 
to bind the wall together, which makes good 
hollow walls of any thickness according to the 
length of the heading-bricks. Two of these 
tiles placed together to form a four-inch partition 
wall, are shown in section ; these 
are made in a common tile ma- 
H I^HlMj chine. The heading brick to form 
RuHH ^ four-inch wall, and one twelve 
inches long, to form a twelve-inch wall, are shown. 
The heading bricks are made in a common brick 
mould. It will be seen that there is a small 
bead on the upper side, and a groove on the 
lower side of both bricks and tiles; this binds 
them all fast together. They are all walled on 
edge. Of course such a wall is not calculated 
to bear a great weight, but in proportion to its 
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own weight it is exceedingly strong. The tiles 
may be twelve to fifteen inches long. 

I find the same tiles also to make a very good 
and dry floor. The bead and groove makes 
them fit very close, and prevents them from 
sinking unevenly. 

Flues are ordinarily made nine inches square, 
and sometimes for the kitchen flue fourteen by 
nine. A better flue than this may be made with 
nine or ten-inch glazed socket fire-clay draining 
pipes; but this is expensive; if built into a 
wall the sockets are of no use, and possibly 
plain round pipes might be made at such a cost 
as to allow of their being more generally used 
for this purpose. The inside of the square brick 
flue is cored or pargetted, which, of course, is 
not wanted when the flues are made of pipes. 

I do not think that much is to be gained in 
cottages by any artificial systems of warming 
or ventilation, but if anything of the kind be 
desired, the following is far the simplest and most 
effectual mode of doing it. 
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Build' the flue for the kitchen fire fourteen 
inches square, and in the middle of this carry- 
up a flue for the smoke, made of ten-inch stone- 
ware socketed pipes carefully jointed with cement; 
the space between this and the square flue may 
be used as a hot-air chamber for warming any 
room in the house, by means of two four or five- 
inch flues, communicating the one with 'the upper 
and the other with the lower end of the hot-air 
chamber, and built into the walls. 

When flues smoke, the fault, in nine cases out 
of ten, is in the form of the fireplace, and of 
the flue within two feet of it. The back and 
sides of the fireplace ought to go straight up 
into the chimney, without any breaks or uneven- 
ness of surface ; and the point at which they 
enter the chimney, that is, just above the mantel- 
piece, ought to be the narrowest point in the 
whole flue. By these means a constant strong 
draught is secured into the flue, and when the 
smoke once gets there, it cannot return. 

A plan and elevation are here given of the 
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best form of fireplace for securing the above ob- 
jects. In this the 
back of the fire- 
place is carried 
straight up in 
brickwork from the hearth into the flue, and 
the great heat in the angle at the back produces 
so strong a draught there, that a fireplace of this 
kind seldom smokes. These grates are, more- 
over, very cheap, 
and easily set, 
and they are well 
adapted for sett- 
ing in the corner 
of the room, a 
position which is 
often the best 
possible for the 
fireplace, especially in small bedrooms. In such 
fireplaces, also, the mantel-piece may generally 
be placed a long way above the grate without 
its smoking, by which a much larger amount of 
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heat from the fire finds its way into the room, 
instead of up the chimney. 

The window-cills are usually made of stone, 
and in many parts of the country it is usual also 
to use stone window and door-heads, but instead 
of these last, it is in some places more usual to 
build arches in the brickwork over the openings. 
But the window-cills may also be very well made 
of bricks or tiles, and if properly so constructed, 

may be as 
good as, and 
in some de- 
signs more 
ornamental, 
than stone 
-^"— h- cills. In the 
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shown two 

ways of doing this with the materials commonly 

found in most brickyards. In the first of these 

bevelled bricks are used, and in the second, 

nine-inch flooring square, with six-inch flooring 
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squares laid flat over them for the window-frame 
to rest up- 
on. There 
are many 
other ways 
in which 
they may 
be made of 
brick or tile 
equallywell, 

and it would also be easy to make tiles for this 
express purpose, which should be better and 
handsomer than these. The bricks or tiles for 
these cills should be set in the best Roman or 
Portland cement, and they should also be made 
with a much deeper splay than is usual in stone 
cills. 

Cills are sometimes made of brick, of the same 
shape as a stone cill, and covered with cement 
to imitate stone, but these are by no means to 
be recommended. 

Thresholds should be of hard stone. An oak 
E 
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door-cill is sometimes used for outer doors. There 
is some advantage, and also disadvantage, in this. 
The door can be made to fit much closer, but it 
is inconvenient to persons going in and out, the 
cill rising above the level of the entrance. Perhaps 
the best way of arrangjing the threshold, when a 
wooden cill is used, is to make the door to open 
outwards, and to make the passage inside the 
house level with the upper side of the cill, and 
the threshold and door-step level with the under 
side. This nearly avoids the inconvenience of 
having a cill rising above the floor. This cill 
should be either jointed to the threshold with an 
iron or zinc bar, half or three-quarters of an inch 
wide, by three-sixteenths thick, let into both the 
^^ cill and the threshold (as shown in 
"™; I section in the margin), and bedded 
— — — ' into both cill and threshold with 



white paint; or, what I believe to be equally 
good and less costly, the cill should be bedded 
on a piece of asphalted felt soaked in gas-tar, 
for the purpose of preventing air or moisture 
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from finding its way under the cilL All window- 
frames ought also to be fitted on to the stone 
or brick window-cill in a like manner. 

Door-frames and casings are usually secured to 
wood bricks, built into the wall like a common 
brick; but these are rather apt in time to shrink 
and to get loose, especially in a half-brick inner 
wall. I believe that it is a better plan to use, in 
the place of these, pieces of wood only just the 
thickness of a joint of mortar, and longer than a 
brick: they are not so liable to get loose as a 
wood brick. 

Windows are made to open in a great variety 
of ways, but the two best are certainly the sash- 
window and the window with upright divisions, 
in which one of the lights slides sideways. On 
the whole I prefer this to any other, as being 
the simplest There is one very simple way of 
fitting a sash window, which I have used with 
success, making the top sash the weight to balance 
the lower one ; the sash-cord is attached^ one end 
to the top sash and the other end to the bottom 

£ 2 
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sash, passing over a sheave at the top of the framei 
so that when the bottom sash is raised the top 
sash comes down. The bottom sash should be a 
little heavier than the top one. As the sheave and 
the sash-cord are in sight, it hardly can go wrong : 
the sash-cord may get a little slack, but if it be 
made fast, as it ought to be, to the upper side 
of the bottom sash, it can at any time easily be 
made tight For this purpose it is rove through 
a brass eye at the comer of the sash, and then 
fastened with a couple of tacks or otherwise to 
the upper edge of the sash. 

On the whole, however, I prefer the sliding case- 
ment to any other for a cottage window. The 
sliding light is made with a groove at the bottom, 
and with a strip of wood fixed on to the cill of the 
window-frame, fitting the groove, on which the 
light slides backwards and forwards. The chief 
objection to this kind of window is that the wet 
accumulates in the groove, and swells the strip 
of wood on which the light slides, and some- 
times makes it difficult to open and shut the 
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window.* I have found the following substitute 
for the strip of wood answer well. Two small 
brass runners are attached to the under side of 
the sliding light, and this is kept in its place 
by means of an iron bar across the window- 
frame, outside of the sliding light, and a few 
inches from the bottom of it I think that a 
better plan still would be to make the light run 
upon runners on an iron bar fixed across the 
window-frame, just above the middle of the 
light; but I have not tried this. 

Doors are usually made, the outer ones four- 
panelled, the inner ones either light four-panelled 
or more commonly ledged: there are also a few 

m 

other ways of constructing boarded doors, besides 
ledged doors, but they are none of them equal 
in lightness and strength to a panelled door. 

The floor over the kitchen is sometimes ceiled 
in the ordinary way with lath and plaster, and 

• This inconvemence is ▼ery nearly, if not entirely, obviated by 
adjusting the sliding light, so that it rides upon the top of the strip 
of wood, instead of sliding, as it usnaUy is made to do^ upon the 
window-frame itself. 
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sometimes the joists are left open, in which case 
the joists should be planed, and the floor boards 
of the chamber above planed on both sides and 
grooved. There may be some little advantage 
in this way of finishing the floor, from the warmth 
of the kitchen helping to warm and air the 
chamber over it, where no artificial means of 
warming and ventilating are employed. 

The roof of a cottage may generally be con- 
structed without principals, a rather stronger pair 
of spars every here and there being tied together 
at the height of the purline, with a light tie; 
where the bedrooms are part of their height in 
the roof, these ties may with advantage be made 
very ligfit, and attached to each spar, so as to 
form the ceiling joists for the chamber. 

Spars are usually cut 3 J in. by 2 J in., that is, 
two out of a batten ; but this proportion is 
wasteful in timber: the same quantity of timber 
will carry a much greater weight in spars of the 
dimensions of 4 in. by i J in., or 4J in. by i\ in., 
than of 3 J in. by 2\ in. 
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In roofs which have part of the bedrooms in 
them, the sloping part ought to be lathed and 
plastered under the spars to form the bedroom 
ceiling, and the space between that and the 
slates or tiles should be filled with some ma- 
terial to keep out the weather. I think that 
straw is the best for this purpose, but some 
people recommend coarse concrete. A spar 4J in. 
deep of course affords a better protection of this 
kind than one 3^ in. 

Of the three materials usually employed for 
covering a cottage roof — pantiles, flat tiles, and 
slates — pantiles are the cheapest and worst, and 
good flat tiles the best, but the most costly. 

The spouting is fixed, either with irons to the 
ends of the spars, where the roof overhangs 
much, or on iron supports driven into the wall, 
or laid on the top of the wall, which in that 
case must have two or three projecting courses 
of brick. The objection to this last is, that if 
for any reason the spouts should leak at all, or 
overflow, the wet is apt to get into the walls. 
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A better way than any of these is to lay the 
spouting on projecting brick corbels, so that the 
spouting shall be clear of the wall. Further re- 
marks on this, and also on cottage roofs, will 
be found in the chapter on Design. 

The water from the roof ought to be collected 
in an underground tank in all cases, except the 
very rare one of there being a constant supply 
of pure and soft water from a spring. The com- 
monest and perhaps the best way of making a 
tank waterproof is by doing it with Roman 
cement, either applied like plaster to the face 
of the brick wall of the tank, or used instead 
of mortar to set the bricks in, which latter is 
not quite so certain to make it hold water as 
the other. It may also be made waterproof with 
clay. When so constructed, it is best to have 
the layer of clay between two half brick walls. 
The outer wall may first be built, and a thin 
layer of tolerably stiff, well-tempered clay laid 
on, and smoothfaced all over with water and a 
trowel ; the inner wall may then be built close 
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up to it This answers perfecAy.* It may 
also be done by walling the bricks in asphalt 
instead of in mortar. Of the merits of this last 
plan I know nothing. 

The last thing to be noticed in cottage con- 
struction is the important question of the con- 
struction of the privy, cesspool, and ash-pit; 
and in the first place, it should be regarded as 
absolutely indispensable, that the privy should 
be detached from the cottage. I should never 
have thought of its being necessary to tell any 
one this, if I had not seen many otherwise good 
plans of cottages totally spoilt by having the 
privy in the body of the house. 

When these are, as they ought to be, built at 
a short distance from the house, the usual way 
of arranging them is to form a cesspool at the 
back of the privy, into which the drain from 
the sink in the scullery runs, and which is also 

* When a tank is formed thus, some water should be put into 
it as soon as it is finished ; otherwise, in dry weather, the clay may 
crack, in which case it will never hold water. 
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in some instances used as the ash-pit: means 
are sometimes used to flush out the privy, either 
by bringing water from the spouts, or sometimes 
by making the drain from the scullery pass 
through it The cesspool is usually not cemented, 
so that the liquid sewage drains through the 
brickwork into the soil; 'in due time the soil 
under and round the house thus becomes satu- 
rated with it, and bad smells necessarily abound. 
If there be a well in the neighbourhood, the 
sewage sooner or later finds its way into that, 
to the manifest inconvenience of those who have 
to use it. It is sometimes attempted to improve 
matters by furnishing the privy with glazed 
earthenware pans with a trap ; these require a 
considerable supply of water, which only serves 
to carry the foul matter further, and so to in- 
crease the nuisance: so wasteful and expensive 
a luxury as a water-closet is quite as much out 
of place in a cottage, as Gobelin tapestry or silk 
damask furniture would be. The real deodorizer 
is dry earth ; dry ashes will do a good deal, al- 
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though alone they are hardly sufficiently effectual. 
The great sanitary principle, which every experi- 
ment upon town sewage seems to make more 
clear, is, that as soon as the manure becomes 
liquid, that is, once let it be mixed with water, 
it is irretrievably wasted, and has moreover 
become a very dangerous nuisance. The only 
possible way of avoiding this nuisance is to 
follow Nature's laws instead of acting in defiance 
of them, and to use earth instead of water. 
Whatever the difficulty of carrying out this prin- 
ciple in towns, it is perfectly easy to do so in 
cottages in the country, especially where the 
cottage stands, as it ought always to do, in a 
garden. 

The privy ought to be in or close to the gar- 
den. If it communicate in the usual manner 
with the ash-pit, the ash-pit should be roofed 
over and be kept perfectly dry ; but the simplest 
plan is, I think, to make the ash-pit and privy 
all in one, by fitting the privy seat with two 
pair of hinges at the back, so that the whole 
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of it will open. It may thus be very well used 
as the ash-pit; and if a little dry earth be oc- 
casionally put in with the ashes, and the whole 
be cleaned out from time to time, and made use 
of in the garden, it may easily be kept at all 
times perfectly sweet, and the garden moreover 
will be greatly benefited thereby* 

The ash-pit may also very well be kept sepa- 
rate from the privy, as is often done. In this 
case I would still make the privy seat to open 
in the same manner, and put dry earth into it 
from time to time; but however it be arranged, 
let there by no means ever be a cesspool. 

The drain from the sink may be carried a 
short distance into the garden, and allowed to 
sink into the soil. There is no great waste in 
this, and it will produce no nuisance, as it in- 



♦ See on this subject a very good pamphlet, called "National 
Health and Wealth," by the Rev. H. Moule, of Dorchester— a valu- 
able publication, and one which would be much more valuable, if it 
were not tacked on to an attempt to monopolize this sanitary prin- 
ciple by a wretched patent, so that some persons may take it for 
nothing but a puff of the author's shop. 
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evitably will do if it be carried through the 
privy into a cesspool. 

It is to be hoped, as was said in the preface, 
that in future more cottages will be built on the 
land where the labourer is wanted, and fewer in 
towns. In all such cases the cottage can and 
ought to have a piece of land attached to it for 
a garden; and a garden attached to the house 
is the true, and I believe the only, means of 
overcoming sanitary difficulties. 

Note. — All the figures of details in this chapter are on the scale 
of half an inch to the foot 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON COTTAGE DESIGN. 

The design of a building is a more difficult 
subject to treat of than its construction. This 
latter depends a good deal upon fixed mechani- 
cal laws, and principles of arrangement which 
can easily be defined; whereas design must be 
treated of as a matter of perception and taste, 
qualities which differ more or less in every per- 
son. Not that symmetry and beauty of form 
do not really depend upon laws as fixed as the 
laws of mechanics, only that we do not under- 
stand or know anything about those laws. In 
the absence of that knowledge, the best thing 
that we can do is to educate, as well as we can, 
that perception of proportion and form which 
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all men have more or less. To do this we must 
acquire the habit of looking at things, at all 
common objects and ordinary buildings, no mat- 
ter how simple or plain, and of judging how far 
they appear to us to be in good proportion, or 
otherwise; for proportion or harmony and good 
keeping between the different parts of a building, 
or of any other object, is the first and the last 
thing upon which all beauty of form and design 
depends : and unless the proportions of a building 
without ornament of any kind be pleasing and 
harmonious, no amount of ornament whatever can 
make it otherwise than ugly. But this being so, 
there must necessarily be a degree of vagueness 
and uncertainty in treating of design, for the per- 
ceptions of different persons arp not quite the 
same : they are influenced and warped by habit 
and by fashion, and by a thousand other things ; 
so that what appears undeniably true to me, some 
one else may find it impossible to assent to. It 
must, therefore, be understood, that although I may 
seem to speak positively respecting any particular 
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in the matter of design, yet I do so with diffi- 
dence, and would not be understood to wish to 
insist upon my own views any further than others 
may find that they are able to accept them as 
being true ; and I hope that this will be remem- 
bered throughout the following remarks, by those 
who may read them. 

In cottages more than in most buildings, it 
ought to be remembered that beauty depends 
above all things upon just proportion, and the 
fitness of parts to one another, and also on their 
apparent fitness to the purpose which each part 
is meant to serve, because fanciful ornament is 
quite out of place in ordinary cottage building. 
I do not, therefore, purpose to discuss anything 
of this kind, beyond the simplest kinds of orna- 
ment, and I shall be quite satisfied if any one 
should find herein any hints which may help him 
to make a plain common cottage less ugly than 
it is apt to be. That it need not be so, all will, 
I think, allow. It is only necessary for any one 
to look at the next three or four dozen cottages 
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that he may happen to see, to be convinced that 
some are very much uglier than others, although 
they be all equally plain and without ornament 
This depends chiefly on proportion: on the pro- 
portion between the height of the walls and of 
the roof, between the windows and the rest of 
the walls ; on the proportion, size, and position of 
the chimney-stacks; on the form of the roof, on 
the pitch of the roof, and the extent to which it 
overhangs, and on other particulars of a like 
kind — all of which particulars require observation 
and study, to learn how different varieties of them 
suit different forms of building. Moreover, it must 
be remembered, in making a design for a cottage, 
that there are some conditions which are now 
rightly considered imperative, but which are not 
found carried out in many old cottages — such, for 
instance, as that the rooms should be 7 ft 6 in. or 
8 ft. high ; that in the bedrooms the roof should 
not come down within 5ft;, or at the least within 
4 ft 6 in. of the floor ; and also that at least four 
of the rooms in the cottage should have fireplaces 

F 
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in them, and that each fireplace should have a 
separate flue. 

Some old cottages are picturesque enough, from 
having a high-pitched roof and very low walls, 
the ground-floor rooms in fact being perhaps 
scarcely 6 ft. high, and the bedrooms entirely in 
the roof. It is easy to build a picturesque cot- 
tage thus, but it is not reasonable to expect 
human beings to live in them when built, and I 
hope to be able to show that a cottage may be 
built both good and handsome. 

There are a few points with respect to the 
proportion and design of cottages, which I will 
notice here, and which will, I believe, be found 
to hold good very generally. 

In the first place, I think that the less the roof 
is in proportion to the walls, in the elevation of 
any building, the shorter and lower the stacks 
of chimneys should be. This is certainly the case 
with cottages. Tall chimneys are frequently very 
handsome; few features in a building more so: 
but in cottages they are rarely employed without 
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producing the effect of the cottage being too small 
for the chimneys. They always produce this effect 
where the pitch of the roof is low. With ver>' 
low walls and a very high-pitched thatched roof, 
they are in good keeping, and often very hand- 
some ; but it may be safely laid down that where 
the pitch of the roof is low, the chimneys must be 
low and as small as possible also. 

Then, wide and low windows generally look 
better in a cottage than sash-windows, or windows 
of the usual proportions of sash-windows. These 
latter may do occasionally with designs in which 
the pitch of the roof is low, but they certainly are 
out of keeping with anything like a high-pitched 
roof 

If, in consequence of the height necessarily re- 
quired for the rooms, the walls should appear 
awkwardly high in proportion to the roof, some- 
thing may be done to lessen this effect by intro- 
ducing one or two horizontal bands in the walls, 
either of a differently-coloured material, or, what 
generally produces a better effect, a string course 
F 2 
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or two projecting two or three inches from the rest 
of the work. 

The introduction of different colours in the 
walls at random, and without the definite object 
of altering the effect of the proportions of the 
buildings, has in general a tawdry and disagree- 
able effect, as may be observed in many buildings 
of the present day. 

Considerable variety may be given to a design 
by merely placing the chimney-stack at one side 
of the ridge of the roof, instead of directly over 
the middle of it. This will very often give the 
building a much more picturesque outline than it 
would have in the ordinary way. But it is much 
more necessary, in this case, that the stack of 
chimneys should be light in appearance, as com- 
pared with the building it stands on, than when 
the stack is astride of the ridge ; and when the 
chimney-stack is necessarily large, placing it at 
one side of the ridge only increases the appearance 
of top-heaviness, which is one of the worst faults 
that a design can have. 
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The plans of cottages with a recess at one end, 
when built in pairs, produce two totally different 
forms of elevation, according as they are joined 
together by the recessed side or by the long side. 
In the first case a building is formed with a wide 
recess in the middle, of the form so common in 
houses of the Elizabethan period, which are some- 
times called H or half H houses, from their being 
of this shape. If two of these cottages be joined 
together by the long side, they form a very dif- 
ferently-shaped building with a short recessed part 
at each end. The first of these two arrangements 
of the pair of cottages produces a building of a 
much more picturesque outline than the other. 
It is comparatively easy to draw a pretty elevation 
to a pair of cottages with the recess in the middle, 
whether with high walls and a low roof or with a 
high-pitched roof and walls as low as possible. 
The ways of roofing a pair of these cottages 
joined together by the long side, and with a recess 
at each end, are more various, and, therefore, the 
variety of elevations that may be drawn for such a 
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pair is greater ; but they none of them have so 
good an eflfect as have the one or two simple forms 
of roof, which are used for a pair of cottages with 
a recess in the middle. There are, however, some 
practical advantages in attaching the cottages by 
the longer side, which make it necessary to con- 
sider this arrangement of a pair of these cottages 
quite as much as the other one, inasmuch as many 
persons will greatly prefer building them thus. 
The advantages are, that there is considerably less 
outer wall, that the flues are all in the inside wall 
of the building, and, that the doors of the two 
cottages are further apart. To set against this 
latter advantage is the consideration, that, when the 
recess is in the middle, the entrance to the cottages 
is much more sheltered, and in every way better 
in appearance than the other ; and I must say 
that I think the objection to the doors of the 
cottages being near one another, on the ground 
of its giving the inmates of the two cottages a 
better opportunity for quarreling with one another, 
rather an absurd one. I proceed to give a few 
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elevations of pairs of cottages, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of showing some of the principal ways in 
which they may be roofed. They are all of them 
drawn quite plain, and without ornament; but I 
have endeavoured in each one to avoid, as far as I 
could, any glaringly bad proportion. 

In Figs. I, 2, 3, and 4, are shown different 
methods of roofing a pair of cottages of the plan 
No. 2 when they are attached by their longer side, 
and have, therefore, a recess at each end. In 
Fig. I is shown the front and end elevation -of one 
of the simplest and best forms of roof for such a 
pair of cottages ; and besides this, it is, I think, 
one of the best in appearance. In this roof no 
lead gutters are required. The only difficulty that 
I know of in this form of roof is in the bit of 
gable wall in the larger gable which is seen over 
the lesser one in the end view. In some plans, as 
in No. S, No. 7, and No. 8, there is a partition wall 
under this gable, and then there is no difficulty in 
it at all ; but in this plan, as also in No. i. No. 3, 
and No. 4, this bit of wall must be supported on a 
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strong-framed principal in the roof, which will go 
across one of the bedrooms — ^a somewhat incon- 
venient arrangement, and which requires the walls 
of the cottage to be built two or three feet higher 
than they would otherwise need to be. In some 
parts of England they still not unfrequently build 
cottages with the upper part of wood framing and 
plaster panels. If so built the difficulty of con- 
structing this gable would not be felt. 

Fig. 2 is a modification of this last plan, which 
gets rid of the difficulty just mentioned, and at 
the same time a pair of cottages roofed thus need 
not be ugly. I am not aware of any serious ob- 
jection to this design for a pair of cottages with a 
recess at each end. 

In Fig. 3 the same pair of cottages is shown 
with a hipped roof, and the roof over the two ends 
may be also equally well formed in the manner 
shown by the dotted lines in the front view of it. 
Thus roofed, I believe that it would be as little ugly 
in appearance as a hipped roof can well be made. 

In Fig. 4 the centre part is roofed with a hipped 
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roof, and the two ends with a lean-to from that 
There is, in this design, still headroom sufficient 
on the staircase, but roofing it thus makes one end 
of the third bedroom very low. This is not, how- 
ever, of much consequence in agricultural districts, 
where the children leave home early, and the third 
bedroom is only occasionally wanted, except for 
the purpose to which it is constantly applied — ^to 
keep apples and potatoes in ; and there is, more- 
over, still sufficient room for a bed to be placed 
there, even though it be so roofed. I cannot, 
however, say much in favour of its appearance. 
Hipped roofs generally make an ugly building, 
although I do not see why they should of necessity 
do so. Certainly Fig. 4 is not pleasing in ap- 
pearance ; and the stack of chimneys (which, when 
it is in the middle of the cottage, must contain 
eight flues) looks too big for the building which 
it stands on. I may here remark also, that the 
irregular manner of arranging the flues in the 
chimney-stack make it appear laiger than the 
plain stack of eight flues in Figs, i and 2. I do 
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not, however, think that this chimney-stack would 
be too heavy if placed astride of the ridge in the 
ordinary way ; but I have drawn it thus to illus- 
trate the remarks made in a preceding page upon 
this point 

In Fig. s is given an elevation of a pair of 
cottages with the recess in the middle instead of 
at the ends. It is for the plan No. 3 in which the 
flues are in the wall between the kitchen and the 
scullery. Their being so placed makes a great 
difference in the elevation; the chimney-stack 
being by this means placed at the ridge of the 
roof instead of in the outer end walls of the 
building. There is considerable advantage in this 
arrangement The flues are entirely within the 
building, instead of in an outside wall, and there are 
other advantages in having the chimneys at the 
ridge of the roof. I think, also, that it makes a 
compact and well-proportioned building of the 
pair of cottages, and that a small amount of 
attention to detail, so as to make it ornamental, 
would make this a handsome pair of cottages. It 
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would perhaps have made the elevation still better 
to have brought the roof two feet lower down, but 
this cannot be done, because it would not leave 
sufficient headroom on the landing at the top of 
the stairs. I may mention here that I think 
it an advantage having the flues in this position 
as well when the cottages are attached by the 
longer side as when they are in the form of Fig. 5, 
and that the having two chimney-stacks instead of 
bne^ as would then be the case, would be an im- 
provement to the design of that form of cottage also. 
Fig. 6 is an elevation for a pair of cottages of 
the plan No. 4, in which the recess is deep and 
wide. In this elevation the pair of cottages are 
joined together by the long side, and they are 
roofed with a single roof over the living-rooms 
of the two cottages. This is a very convenient 
way of roofing such a pair of cottages, but it is 
apt to be a very ugly one. There is something 
awkward in having two windows in the same 
gable, as may be seen by looking at this design, 
in whichi however, this defect is; I think; as little 
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offensive as in any that I have ever met with. 
This arrangement of the roof is only adapted to 
roofs which have a very low pitch. It is evident, 
indeed, to any one, that so wide a gable as the 
one in the front of this cottage cannot very well 
be made to have a high pitch. 

Fig. 7 is an elevation for a pair of cottages of 
the same plan as the last, only joined together 
by the short side. Like the last, it has a very 
low-pitched roof, and to this as well as to the 
last one applies the rule, that the chimneys must 
be small and low whenever the roof is very 
low-pitched. If any one will try putting high 
chimneys upon either of these designs, he will 
see this immediately. 

Fig. 8 would, I think, make a handsome pair 
of cottages. It is a design for a pair of the 
same plan, and exactly similarly arranged, as the 
last figure ; excepting that in this one the roof 
is moderately high-pitched, and that part of the 
upper floor rooms are, in consequence, in the roof. 

In Fig. 9 is given an elevation for a pair of 
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cottages of the plan No. 10. This is the least 
expensive form of cottage possible, because the 
ground-plan of the pair forms very nearly a 
square, so that there is as little wall as possible 
in proportion to the space contained in it It 
may, of course, be roofed in other ways besides 
that here shown. The walls, for instance, might 
be raised 2 ft. higher than in this design and 
a flat-hipped roof put on to it — this would cost 
a little less than the design here given ; it would 
also be as ugly as it is possible to make a 
building to be. The large roof and solid appear- 
ance of this design mike it one with which tall 
chimneys are in good keeping. In the plan 
No. ID, this cottage is drawn as having only two 
bedrooms ; and if they were built to have only 
two in each cottage, the window of the back 
bedroom might be in the gable, and the dormer 
window at the back of the cottage would be 
dispensed with : but, as has been said before, 
there is sufficient space in the upper floor to 
make three bedrooms, by making the third bed- 
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room open out of the larger one, in which case 
the second bedroom would require the dormer 
window as drawn in this design. 

Fig. 10 is an elevation for the plan No. 19, 
which comprises two cottages, one of which has 
three upstairs bedrooms, and the other two 
upstairs bedrooms, and a room on the ground- 
floor, which may be called either a bedroom or 
a parlour. This I think a very useful plan for 
a pair of cottages ; and I also think, that, from 
its having three pair of windows in the front, 
instead of two or four, as in most of the other 
plans, it is easier to make a pretty elevation 
for this pair of cottages than for the others. 
The back door is drawn in this design as in the 
plan — ^that is, facing the end of the cottage ; but, 
as was said in noticing the plan itself, it is much 
better in this plan to use the common arrange- 
ment of a cottage, and go through the scullery 
to the back door, by which means a larger and 
better pantry is obtained, and the awkwardness 
of a diagonal passage is avoided. In this case 
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the back door would show in the elevation of 
the back of the cottage and not in the elevation 
of the end. 

Most of the above designs apply to the plans of 
cottages with a recess. Fig. i to Fig. 8 are adapted 
to these plans — that is to say, to such plans as 
No. I to No. 6 ; Nos. 16 and 17 are also plans of 
a similar form. The plans No. 7 and No. 8 may 
also be roofed in a similar manner. Such designs 
as Fig. I and Fig. 2 are especially well suited to 
these two. Plans Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, which 
have a parlour and two upstairs bedrooms, are very 
simply roofed, by making the ridge of the roof 
over the middle of the front rooms, and carrying 
it down at the back as a lean-to over the scullery. 
The difference in length in the front and the back 
roofs gives such a pair of cottages a great advan- 
tage over a plan with an equal roof in point of 
appearance, as may be observed readily enough 
in some parts of the country, where most of the 
cottages, belonging to the Railway Companies, are 
built with a roof of this kind, being otherwise 
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brick cottages with slate roofs of the plainest 
possible description ; these cottages are certainly- 
much above the average of new brick cottages 
in personal appearance. 

In these designs I have thought it unnecessary 
to give more than the front elevation and that of the 
end, from which the elevation of the back of the 
building will be readily understood. Tbese plans 
and elevations are intended not so much as plans 
to be worked from exactly as they are here drawn 
(although most of them, no doubt, may be so used), 
as illustrations of the various methods in which 
pairs of cottages can be built, and of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each arrangement of 
them, and of the means by which they may 
be made handsome buildings instead of the con- 
trary. That I have succeeded only very partially, 
especially in the latter part of this, I am fully 
aware. Not being able to devote more than 
a small amount of time to a subject which is 
large and intricate, what I have to say thereon can 
scarcely be more than a few imperfect hints. 
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and I hope that it will be regarded as such. I 
shall be perfectly well satisfied, if it should help 
any one who h^ more time than myself for study- 
ing the subject, to do so to better purpose than I 
have done. 



. Note : — There is one mode of roofing the double cottage with a 
recess at each end, such as Fig. i to 4, and Fig. 6, to which I have 
not alluded, but which is, nevertheless, not unfrequently used ; in 
which, instead of the single gable over the middle part of the 
cottage, shown in Fig. 6, this part is roofed with a double gable. 
The objection to this mode of roofing a cottage of this form is, the 
level gutter between the gables, which is both expensive, and apt 
to become leaky. But on the other hand it must be allowed, that, 
in other respects, it is a very convenient form of roof, and that it is, 
perhaps, easier to make a pretty chesign for this form of cottage^ 
with a double gable in front, than in any other way. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DETAILS OF DESIGN. 

Although the first and most essential thing in 
a good design is that the general proportions 
should be good, and that in the elevation, when 
drawn without any ornament or detail, no part 
should appear out of keeping or in bad propor- 
tion with the rest; and^although, if this be wanting 
in a building, no amount of ornament or excellence 
of workmanship can make the design otherwise 
than bad, yet the effect of a building may be 
infinitely improved by well-contrived details, and 
by ornament so adapted to the general design as 
to clothe it and set it off to advantage. We have 
only to look to nature to understand this : each 
leaf on a tree is not the less carefully formed, and 
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each petal of a flower is not the less delicately 
shaded, beca;use the proportions of the limbs of 
the tree are grand, and the outline of the flower 
beautiful. In nature we see an infinite attention 
to the minutest detail, adapted to forms which are 
beautiful in themselves without the detail ; and if 
we mean to do anything well ourselves, we must, 
so far as we go, act upon the same principle if 
it be only in the building of a barn ; and in a 
building of so simple a character as a cottage 
ought to be, there is almost the more need of 
attention to the form and arrangement of the 
neces3ary details, so as to make them a help to 
the general design, inasmuch as anything in the 
shape of elaborate ornament, or of ornament for 
the mere sake of ornament, is quite out of keeping 
with the character of the building, and is therefore 
in bad taste, and hideous, and vulgar. And even 
in so 3mall a building as a cottage, a very great 
deal nriay be done in the way of making the 
necessary details an ornament to the building. 
The few remarks which follow must not be 
G 2 
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regarded as intended to be anything like a com- 
plete guide to what may be done in this way. 
This IS a part of the subject which I have as yet 
studied but very slightly indeed ; but I hope that 
it may afford a few useful hints as to the kind 
of way in which this desirable object may be 
carried out, to those who may have the inclination 
and the leisure to attend to it more fully than 
I have been able to do. 

AH the woodcuts in this chapter are drawn to 
the scale of half an inch to a foot, excepting those 
which are on the same scale as the plans and 
elevations — that is, a twelfth of an inch to a foot. 
They are almost entirely formed of the common 
bricks which are to be found in every brickyard. 
Except in one or two instances which are specially 
mentioned, I have not given any designs but such 
as may be constructed with the ordinary square 

p.g ^ bricks, and bricks with a half round end, 
( \ Fig. I, or with one comer bevelled off, 
^ I Fig. 2, These can be procured anywhere. 

J»g- «• But many other patterns of bricks may 
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be made as easily as these so as to give greater 
variety to the patterns which can be produced in 
the brickwork ; and tiles with a moulded edge can 
also be made at a trifling cost in a common tile 
machine by any one who has command of a 
brickyard, and may with advantage be applied to 
many purposes, such as window-sills, cornices, or 
corbels for carrying spouting, or string-courses, or 
plinths where such are used. 



CHIMNEYS. 

One principal feature in any house, and espjs- 
cially in a cottage — one which more than any other 
may be made to add to the effect of the design, 
by attention to its form and proportions — is the 
stack or stacks of chimneys. These may be con- 
structed in a great many different ways, so as 
to produce a great variety of effect. The chimney- 
stack may consist of a solid stack of brick, or of 
stone, or of separate brick shafts of a great variety 
of form, of two of these combined, or any of these 
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Fig- 3. 



together with some of the infinite variety of forms 
of chimney-pot which are to be had ready-made. 
Of all these the most effective is a stack of 
detached, or partially detached, brick 
shafts. A few specimens of these are 
given below, which may be made of 
common bricks. By using bricks moulded 
for the purpose, a very great variety of 
patterns may be produced. 

Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 are the elevations and 
plans of stacks containing two flues, 
formed of common bricks, and in which the 
shafts are detached. There is a practical ad- 
vantage in the tall detached brick 
3 shafts. The wind blows through them, 
and there is less liability in them than 
in others to that occasional cause of 
fires smoking which alone cannot be 
remedied by the proper construction 
of the fire-grate and lower part of the 
^*«^ flue, that which arises from gusts of 
wind in stormy weather beating against the roof 
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or chimney-stack and eddying down the chimney, 
and which is * sometimes, appropriately enough, 
called an overblow. This cause of a chimney's 
smoking the tall detached brick shaft is less liable 
to than any other description of chimney; but 
it necessarily forms a very bulky stack, and, 
especially in so small a building as a cottage, 
can only be used with a very high-pitched roof, 
without looking top-heavy. 

Fig. S is the elevation and plan 
of a stack of four flues, in which 
the shafts are not detached. Two T 
of the flues are here placed f^ 
diamond-wise. Where any of the 
shafts are thus placed it is per- 
haps better, both for practical 
reasons, and for appearance sake also, to make a 
broach for the shaft as in Fig. 4, than to set 
them on a square-topped stack as in Fig. $. 
Fig. 6 shows the front and side view and plan 
of a stack of four flues, and also th^ side view and 
plan of a similar stack containing eight flues. The 
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Fig. 6. 



Knes across them are supposed to be courses 

of black or other 
coloured bricks; the 
lower of these bands 
may very well be re- 
placed by black or 
other coloured bricks 
arranged in some 
pattern, as is often to be seen done, sometimes so 
as to produce a good effect, but more frequently 
doing quite the contrary, in the present day. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 are ele- 
vations and plans of stacks 
of chimneys containing eight 
flues. In the plans of cot- 
tages which are given in this 
book, by far the greater 
number of chimney-stacks 
contain two, four, or eight 
flues, and I have, therefore, given examples of 
a few ways of constructing these of common 
bricks ; but it must be remembered that the 
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Fig. 7. 
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remarks made on the stacks with two detached 
shafts apply also in a less 
degree to all of these— and, 
indeed, to all stacks of 
chimneys formed of comrtion 
bricks, except the quite plain 
square ones — that they are 
rather bulky, and can scarcely 
ever be used with a low- 
pitched roof without appear- 
ing disproportionately large, and making the cot- 
tage therefore look top-heavy, which is, of all 
defects in proportion, one of the greatest. 

In pairs of cottages in which there is one stack 
of chimneys in the middle of the building, there 




Fig. 8. 




Fig. la 



are usually eight flues in the chimney-stack ; in 
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Fig. lo are shown six other ways of arranging them 
besides the two shown above. 

In Figs, 4 and 6 the edges of the shafts are 
finished with a stopped chamfer. This is com- 
monly introduced in the present day into all sorts 
of work, in all kinds of material, in the comers 
of buildings, the jambs of windows and doorways, 
in the frames of windows and doors, in the frames 
of doors themselves, round the panels — in fact, 
everywhere where otherwise there would be a 
square edge. The use of it may be sometimes 
overdone, but it is nevertheless one of the simplest 
and most effective ornaments that can be used, 
and is readily produced in brickwork by using 
the bevelled bricks (Fig. 2). 



ROOFING MATERIALS. 



Slate and flat tiles are the best roofing materials. 
If the former be used, and there be much roof 
seen, so that the lai^e flat unbroken surface has 
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a disagreeable effect, it may be quite sufficiently 
varied by introducing one or two lines, of four 
or five course each of slates, the lower edge of 
which is either cut found, or has the comers cut 
off* This is often a great improvement to the 
appearance of a slate roof. 

Of flat tiles a considerable variety of shapes 
and some variety of colour is found amongst those 
which may be bought ; but I think that a still 
greater variety, especially of colour, might be 
employed with advantage. Much variety of colour 
in a roof would, however, require to be used with 
caution and good judgment, lest it should have 
the effect not unfrequently to be observed in the 
present day, where a profusion of coloured bricks 
is employed, only to make a design originally ugly 
still more hideously ugly. 



GABLES. 

It is usual, when the roof overhangs the gable^ 
to finish it with a barge-board (which is frequently 
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pierced with an ornamental pattern) and a small 
king-post to finish the gable. The pattern of a 
pierced barge-board is often made much too large 
and rambling, and altogether out of keeping with 
the size of a small building like a cottage ; but 
if the gable be finished with a barge-board, it adds 
much to the appearance of the cottage, for it to 
be pierced with a small pattern, or, perhaps, still 
better (for a pierced one is usually altogether too 
wide), that it should be merely cut out at the edge 
into an ornamental pattern. Gables were at one 
time usually finished by carrying the walls above 
the roof and finishing the wall with stone tabling, 
or even with bricks for one or more courses set 
on edge. This is not often done now ; and both 
for use and appearance I think that the present 
practice of carrying the roof over the walls is 
much to be preferred. In Italy the gables of 
many of the larger buildings are finished with 
a kind of cornice — sometimes a very elaborate and 
heavy one, formed of a variety of moulded bricks : 
one or two instances of these may be found in 
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Mr. Street's ** Brick and Marble Architecture in 
Italy." I think that a similar plan, on a very small 




Fig. ti. 



scale, might well be adopted for the gables of 




Fig. xa. 

cottages. In Figs, ii, 12, and 13 are shown three 
ways in which this may be done with the common 
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bricks to be found in most brickyards. They arc 
shown in elevation and section. The dotted hori- 




Fig. 13. 

zontal lines show the courses of brickwork in the 
wall : the vertical dotted line the line in which the 
section is made. Fig. 11 is formed of common 
bricks laid in the same courses as in the wall, and 
in the usual manner, only set out so as to project 
in the manner shown ; above which is laid a course 
of round-ended bricks (Fig. i) in the line of the 
roof just under the slates. In Fig. 12 the corbels 
are formed of a bevel-ended brick (Fig. 2), and the 
moulding under the roof of bricks laid diagonally, 
in the manner ghown in Fig. 14. Fig. 13 is 
formed of the bevel-ended bricks (Fig. 2). 
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CORNICES AND STRINGCOURSES. 

Projecting cornices and corbels of brick might, 
I think, be used with advantage much more fre- 
quently than is customary at present Besides 
being an important addition to thfe appearance 
of a cottage, if used judiciously, they are often 
a very convenient means of supporting the 
spouting. For this purpose detached corbels 
afe to be preferred before a continuous cornice ; 
and the spouting ought to be laid upon them 
two or three inches clear of the wall, so that if 
the spouting, as will sometimes happen, over- 
flows, the water may run away from the wall, 
and not into it 

Stringcourses are also a simple and oftentimes 
a very effectual mode of varying the design of 
a building. One or two of them introduced 
between the upper and lower windows will often 
modify a design so much, as materially to alter 
the effect of the general proportions of the build- 
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ing, and make them pleasing when they would 
otherwise be much the contrary. Although of 
no constructive use, they may be added at very 
little cost, and are by no means to be dis- 
regarded as a means of improving the outward 
look of a cottage. 

In Fig. 14 is shown the elevation and section 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ J of a kind of stringcourse 

■ ,.,■■ I ■■ ■ L_| or cornice frequently used 




about a century ago ; also 
the plan of the middle 
course, showing the way 
Fig. X4. the bricks in it are laid. 

In buildings of that date may also often be 
seen cornices, in which there are two, or, in 
larger buildings, even more than two courses 
of bricks laid diagonally ; in these the bricks 
of the upper course are laid alternately with 
those in the course below, and projecting a 
little beyond them. These cornices are often 
handsome, although somewhat heavy ; and on 
the whole the effect is in general scarcely so 
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good as that of the still more common and 
very simple stringcourse shown in Fig. 15, which 



Fig. xs. 
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is formed entirely of common square bricks set 
in the regular courses; the bricks in the lower 
of the two courses are set out alternately one 
and two inches, and those in the upper course 
an inch or two beyond this. It may be varied 
by setting the bricks in the lower course all 
headers, instead of as drawn, alternately header 
and stretcher. In Fig. 16 the bevel-ended bricks 
(Fig. 2) are used in the ^m^mZZZZZZZIZZI 



same manner as are — 



square bricks in Fig. 15. Fig.is. 

Fig. 17 is formed of bricks bevelled at the side 
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Fig. 17- 

instead of at the end, a form of brick very- 

H 
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commonly found in brickyards, being not un- 
frequently used for plinth courses. Fig. 18 is 
, formed of bevel- 
ended bricks set out 



ytridtzrl-rl b alternately in the 

^'^' '^ two lower courses, 

and with a course of common bricks over these. 

In Fig. 19 is shown a cornice of oversailing courses. 



^ 
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Fig. 19. 

SO arranged as to form a kind of row of corbels 
springing from single bevel-ended bricks. Corbels 
formed as shown in this figure may also be used 
without the oversailing courses by which they are 
joined together here, and a row of such corbels, 
or of others formed in some similar manner, 
I find to be a very good support for spouting, 
besides being a most effective ornament in a 
building. In some brickyards are to be found 
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large tiles with a half-round channel in them 
five or six inches wide, which are used for 
making gutters of. In Fig. 20 is shown a cor- 
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Fig. 20. 



nice formed of single bevel-ended bricks with a 
row of these above them. The three last of 
these figures are only adapted for cornices in so 
small a building as a cottage. The other three 
may be used for stringcourses as well as cornices. 
Many more patterns, as good or better than 
these, may easily be made out of the common 
materials to be found in every brickyard by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity; and several other 
shaped bricks may be made in a common brick 
mould, at a very trifling cost, by merely nailing 
pieces of wood into the moulds ; and by means 
of these a far greater variety of patterns may be 
obtained. Four such are shown in Fig. 21. As 
H 2 
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there is nothing, perhaps, which so much in- 
creases the good effect of a building at so small 
a cost as brick cornices and 
stringcourses, it is very desirable 
that those who have leisure 
'^ ''' and taste for the study of what 

is ornamental should devote a little of these to 
this subject. 

The only other particular of design which I 
have to notice is the form and position of the 
windows. Something has already been said* re- 
specting the kind of windows most suited to 
cottages, and alsof with respect to the importance 
of them to the design of a cottage. Next to 
the chimneys, the windows are the matter of 
detail which forms the most important feature 
in the design of any building. With respect to 
their position, we are in some measure tied by 
considerations of comfort and convenience. In 
the first place, in a cottage especially, they never 
ought to be near the floor, either in the ground- 
* See p. 51. t Pp. 65 and 67. 
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floor rooms, or in the bedrooms. In the latter 
they often are so placed, but nothing can be 
more uncomfortable both in reality and in ap- 
pearance. The light in any room should be on 
the table, and not come up from below it This 
is true for all rooms everywhere, of whatever 
size ; but of all rooms it is most true for a 
cottage bedroom, and of the greatest importance 
there, that the window never should be placed 
near the floor. Many such rooms are absolutely 
useless and uninhabitable with the window in 
that position, which become comfortable and 
roomy enough if the window be raised three or 
four feet from the floor. In all the designs 
in this book the windows are drawn three feet 
above the floor of the room on both floors. 
This is sufficient ; but I think that no window 
ought to be a less distance than this above the 
floor: certainly not so in a bedroom. In these 
there is no objection to their being as much as 
4 ft. or even 4 ft 6 in. from the floor. This may, 
usually, be allowed to depend upon which has the 
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best appearance in the design ; but it may also, 
sometimes, be a convenience in construction to 
raise the windows thus high, in the bedroom of a 
cottage : where the window is in a dormer, it is 
sometimes convenient that the sill should be on 
a level with the eaves of the roof, by which 
means the spouting can be carried on continu- 
ously under the window, and especially so if the 
spouting be supported on brackets or corbels 
built into the wall. The window should also 
generally be in the middle of the room, but, 
in the smaller rooms especially, no absolute rule 
can be laid down on this point As to the 
form of the windows, the only thing that I have 
to add to what has already been said is, that 
it may often be a great improvement to a design 
to divide the larger window into two or more 
distinct lights. One such is shown in Fig. 22, 
drawn on the same scale as the 
plans, as an illustration of what 
is meant In this the window 
is made to consist of four narrow v\g. 22. 
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lights with divisions between, which may be formed 
of brick (or still better of stone) with chamfered 
edges stopped upwards, and with arches of thin 
bricks over the heads of the lights; the sill is 
also supposed to be made of tile and brick, as 
shown in the chapter upon Details of Construc- 
tion. Of course such a window is more expensive 
than quite a plain one, but not very much so if 
done in brickwork. I think that the best way 
of making the lights to open in such a window 
as this, is to form them of small sashes in which 
the lights are hung one to another, as has been 
explained already, at page 51. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A FEW words in conclusion as to those to whom 
this book is dedicated. And first, I would venture 
humbly to dedicate it to the memory of one, 
than whom none was more truly a workman in 
Christ's kingdom, who, being highest in posi- 
tion in this English nation, was also ever fore- 
most in promoting everything that belongs to 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, and, after 
him, to statesmen and lawyers, and clergymen, 
and men of science, to the landlord and mill- 
owner, to the tradesman working at his counter, 
the mechanic in his workshop, and the day la- 
bourer in the hedge-bottom — to all who in their 
several stations are doing the work of Him who 
is Lord of the kingdoms of this world, and who 
are therefore promoting His kingdom ; and of 
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these, of course, I dedicate it especially to those 
whose position calls them to take a practical 
interest in the subject-matter of these pages, 
and some of whom may, I trust, find herein 
a few hints which will help them in employing 
to the best account the means at their command 
for providing those who are dependent on them 
with suitable dwellings. But whilst I would 
dedicate these pages to the honest labourer 
whose wages are spent in the support of his 
family, and whilst I am so presumptuous as to 
hope that I may do something towards im- 
proving the condition of all who inhabit cottages, 
let it not for a moment be supposed that, 
amongst my fellow-workmen in Christ's kingdom, 
I can include men who enter into unions, the pur- 
pose of which is to bully their employers and to 
oppress their fellow-workmen. The man who has 
sold his conscience to a club, and has become 
the slave of a club delegate, is no longer a servant 
of the Prince of Peace, but has become a wor- 
shipper of Baal, and his idol is lawless power. 
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He can have no sympathy with the work that 
I am engaged in. His aim is to make the 
dwelling of his brother-workman as costly as 
possible ; to grasp as much as he possibly can 
for himself, in return for as little as possible of 
his own exertion. He makes it the object of 
his life to tear in pieces the society to which 
he belongs, to destroy in himself and in others, 
as far as he can do so, everything that is gentle 
and gentleman-like, and therefore like Christ. 
To such men I do not dedicate this book : but, 
at the same time, I cannot but hope that the 
interest which is shown, in the present day, in 
the subject of providing decent houses for work- 
ing men, will help, with many other things, to 
bring back even these misguided men to their 
right senses — ^will help to lead them to claim 
again that birthright, which they have sold for a 
mess of pottage. The present interest in cottage- 
building is but one of many ways in which is 
shown an awakening sense of the duties which 
one class of society owes to another. This 
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feeling will doubtless continue to increase, until 
it shall have reached even the delegates of a 
trades' union and their wretched slaves. Mean- 
while, every one is helping forward this work 
who, in his own place, is doing anything, how- 
ever small, which shall benefit those in some 
other position in society. If anything in this 
book be found useful to those who wish to pro- 
vide for their labourers dwellings as comfortable 
as possible, without needless waste of money, I 
shall be well satisfied that the time which I 
have spent over it has not been wasted. I shall 
also be ready at any time to publish any of 
the plans, with specifications and quantities, and 
with sufficient details for an ordinary mason and 
carpenter to work from, if those who are interested 
in cottage-building should desire it. 
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APPENDIX No. L 

Herein is given a list of the usual specifications for building 
a cottage. This, of course, can only be done in a general 
manner; and the specifications must be applied to the re- 
quirements of any particular plan by the person who makes 
out the working drawings for the building of the cottage : 
and in the following specifications the words, " as shown in 
the plan,** refer to those drawings. Considerable latitude 
may also be allowed in the scantlings of carpenter's work, 
and other dimensions ; and where dimensions are given in 
these specifications, it merely means that such dimensions 
will answer the purpose, although in many instances others 
may do equally well. 

EXCAVATOR. 

Dig out the trenches for the foundations to the depth and 
width shown on the plans. 

Dig out under the floor ift 6in. deep, if so required. 

Or, Fill in above the ground to the level of the floor. (See 

p. 37.) 
Dig out for the rain-water tank the size required. (A tank 
5ft. by 5ft by 6ft. deep inside measure will do well for a 
single cottage ; 5ft. by loft. by 6ft. for a double one.) 
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Dig out for, and lay a drain with, 3 in. draining-pipes (bedded 
in clay if necessary) from the downfall pipes to the rain- 
water tank, as shown in the plan. 

Spread the earth thrown out, and leave all level and smooth 
round the building when the works are finished. 

MASON AND BRICKLAYER. 

Foundations, — Build the foimdations of bricks set in mortar, 
as shown on the plans. 

Or, Build them of flat-bedded stones in good lime mortar. 

Or, better still, the same in good mortar grouted full up with 
liquid mortar. 

Or, Fill the trenches with concrete, formed of fiVQ parts of 
clean gravel to one of lime, ranmied solid. 

Walls, — Build the walls of the thicknesses shown on the 
plans, of good, hard, well-burnt bricks, laid in English 
bond ; to be completely filled throughout with mortar, 
and no fourcourses to rise more than one inch beyond 
the height of the bricks ; to be carefully pointed outside, 
and also inside, wherever not required to be plastered. 

Or, Build the external walls of stone (i6in. or i8in. thick, as 
required), walled random (or in courses), to be com- 
pletely filled with small stones and mortar (or to be 
filled with small stones and grouted full up every nine 
inches in height), and to have not less than two through 
stones in each yard superficial of wall. (See p. 40.) 

Or, Build the walls of hollow bricks, as shown on plan. 
(See p. 41.) 

Mortar,— The mortar to be made of fresh, well-burnt lime 
and clean sharp sand, in the proportion of five of sand 
to two of lime. 
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Datnpcourse, — A layer of gas-tar and lime (or other material, 
see p. 36) to be spread over the surface of all walls just 
above the ground level. 

Or, A layer of slates in cement (See p. 36.) 

Flues, — Carry up the flues of the sizes shown on the plans ; 
(9in. by I4in. for the kitchen flue, and Qin. by Qin. for 
the other flues, will do) ; to be properly pargetted 
throughout 

Or, Form the flues of glazed socket-pipes. (See p. 45.) 

Ventilation (if required). — Form a warm-air chamber by 
carrying up a smoke-flue of Qin. glazed socketted pipes, 
well jointed with cement, inside the kitchen flue, and 
carry warm-air flues formed of 3in. draining-tiles through 
the walls, as shown in the plan. (See p. 45.) 

Chimney-stack. — Build the chimney-stack with brick-shafts, 
as shown in the plan. (See p. 85.) 

Or, Build the chimney-stack as shown, and provide and fix 
fireclay or common chimney-pots. 

Arches, — ^Tum half-brick arches on chimney-bars over all 
fireplace openings (or without chimney-bars over the 
bedroom fireplaces.) 

Turn discharging arches over openings, as shown in the 
plans. 

Plinth. — Form the plinth of splayed bricks, as shown in the 
plans. 

Stringcourses, — ^As shown in the plans. (See p. 95.) 

Cornices or Corbels, — As shown in the plans. (See p. 98.) 

Thresholds of 7in. tooled Yorkshire (or other hard) stone to 
front door ; 2jin. flag to back door ; to be morticed to 
receive the tenon of the door-frame (instead of making 
a tenon on the door-frame, an iron tenon let into both 
door-frame and threshold is sometimes used). 
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Or, (if the door-frame be'made with a cill) Joint the cill to the 
threshold with a strip of zinc three-quarters of an inch 
wide, let into the cill and the threshold, and bedded in 
white paint or in gas-tar. (See p. 36.) 

Heads and Cills to be of stone, as shown in the plans ; the 
cills to be properly throated and weathered. 

Or, Arched-brick heads, as shown in the plan, and followed 
by cills to be formed of brick and tile, as shown in the 
plans. (See p. 48.) 

Hearths, — Each hearth to have 2in. flag back-hearth, and 
flag or rubbed stone hearthstone laid upon half-brick 
trimmer arches. 

Tile and Brick Floors. — Pa^e the living-room and passage 
with 9in. paving-squares (or with red and black squares). 
The scullery and pantry, with hard-burnt stock-bricks, 
on edge, laid in sand (or, better, laid in mortar, and 
jointed with mortar). 

Ranges and Copper, — Set these, and provide for the copper a 
2jin. tooled flag curbstone, pierced for the copper. 

Chimney-pieces, — Provide and fix with proper holdfasts, 
rubbed stone jambs and mantle, 6in. wide to the living- 
room, and 4in. wide to the bedroom fireplaces (or these 
latter may be of wood). 
Also mantel-shelf in the living-room of stone or wood. 

Sink, — Provide and set upon 4in. brick walls, a stone sink, 
4^in. thick and 2ft. 6in. by ift. 6in. inside, with a bell 
trap let in. 

Or, This is sometimes made of cast iron. 

Rain-water Tank, — Build the rain-water tank of 9in. brick- 
work lined with cement. 
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Or, Of 4jin. brickwork, with a layer of clay spread over it, 
and then lined with 4^in. brickwork, (see p, 56.) 

Or, Otherwise if required. (See p. 57.) 

Cover the tank with a 4jin. brick arch. 

Beamfilling, — Beamfill in round all external walls (and also 
round any internal partition wall where required) close 
up to the roof. 

If the living-room have a boarded floor laid hollow under- 
neath, the following should be added : 

Build 4iin. dwarf walls to carry the floor joists. 

Build in air-bricks under the floor, as shown in the plan. 
(See p. 36.) 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Roof, — To be of sound red Baltic or American timber, of the 
following scantlings : — 

Wall-plate, 5in. by 7.\m. ; purlines, 6in. by 2in. ; ridge- 
board, sjin. by ijin. ; spars, 4in. by 2in. to be i6in. 
apart from centre to centre (or 4in. by ijin., I3in. apart); 
collars, 3in. by ijin., spiked to each pair of spars, and to 
serve as ceiling joists ; valley-boards, 15 in. by lin. (if 
required). 

The roof at the gables to be finished with a barge-board 
pierced, or with a pattern cut on its edge, as shown 
in the plans, (See p. 91). 

Or, The roof at the gables to project 8in., to be supported on 
bearers extending through the wall ; the outside spar to 
be dressed and chamfered (or finished with a moulding). 

Or, The gable may be finished as shown at p. 93, in which 
case it must be specified for in the bricklayer's work. 
The eaves of the roof are sometimes raised a little by a 
I 
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tilting-board, which has often a good effeqt ; or, if the 
roof prpject considerably over the walls at the eaves, the 
lower part may well be tilted by supporting it on short 
spars from the wall-plate, instead of carrying the main 
spars over the wall. These short spars may be dressed, 
and the ends rounded or chamfered, or a moulding cut 
on them. 

Floors, — The joists to be Sin. by 2in., i6in. apart from centre 
to centre. The trimming-joists to be Sin. by 3in. 
The floor-boards to be lin. (or fin.), to be planed on the 
upper side and straight-jointed if ceiled imdemeath ; to 
be planed on both sides, and tongued and grooved, and 
the joists to be dressed and stop chamfered if, over the 
living-room, they be left open. (See p. 53.) 

Or, in this case, the ceiling may be plastered on laths nailed 
to a fillet, to be fixed on to the j$sts lin. below the floor- 
boards of the bedroom above. 

Lintels, — Provide these of the width required, I2in. to iSin. 
longer than the opening, and lin. in thickness for every 
foot of opening. 

Wood-bricks, — Provide all necessary wood-bricks. 
Or, instead of these, provide pieces of wood I2in. long; and 
the thickness of a joint of mortar. (See p. 51.) 

Stoothed Partitions (when required). — To have 4in. by 3in. 
heads, cills, and quarters, and 3in. by 2in. braces. 

iS/^zw.— Form the stairs as shown on the plans, with lin. 
treads and fin. risers, housed into iiin. by i^in. string- 
boards, to be chamfered and fixed upon proper bearers ; 
to have (where required) lin. square balusters, stop- 
chamfered and set diamond-wise, and carrying a 3jin. 
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by i^in, rounded hand-rail. The newell (where there is 
one) to be 3in. square and turned. 

Windows, — ^To be made with 2in. sashes, in 4jin. by 3in. 
frames, the lower sashes to be hung with sashlines and 
iron weights. 

Or, The lower sash hung to the upper one, as explained 
at p. 52. 

Or, 5jin. by 2in. stop-chamfered solid frames and mulUons, 
with iron casements fitted into them ; one light in each 
window to open on hinges. 

Or, 5jin. by 2in. solid frames, with 2in. deal sliding lights. 
(See p. 52.) 

The window-frames to have an oak (or deal) 5jin. by 
3in. weathered cill. 

Doors. — ^The front door to be ijin., four-pannelled in 4in. by 
3in. wood frames ; morticed into the doorstep ; the 
mortice-hole to be filled with hot gas-tar and pitch 
before putting the door-frame into it (or the tenon may 
be of iron). The back door to be i Jin. four-pannelled, 
and similarly fitted. The inner doors to be lin. four- 
pannelled, in I Jin. rebated casings, with a 2in. moulding 
round them. 

Or, The bedroom doors may be jin. four-pannelled or 
ledged. 

Skirting. — sJin. by jin. chamfered skirting to be fixed on 
proper grounds to all wood floors. 

Angle Beads.^Y'ix jin. angle beads to all external angles of 
plastered walls. 

Shutters are in general unnecessary, but where they are 
required, make these lin. thick, framed and boarded ; to 
be hung on two pair of 2iin. butt-joints at the lower 
I 2 
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side, and to have two legs on hinges, so as to let down 
in the daytime and form a table in front of the window. 

Or, They may be made to slide along the wall in two rebated 
bars at the top and bottom of them ; in which case the 
shutters may be made of ^in* boards crossed and nailed 
together. 

Mantle-shelves. — 6in. by lin. mantle-shelves to be fixed above 
the bedroom fireplaces. 

Cupboards and shelving. — Fix in the living-room two cup- 
boards, 3ft. 6in. high, with sliding pannelled doors, at 
the sides of the kitchen range, and with three rows of 
I in. shelving over them. 
Fix two rows of lin. shelving in the pantry. 
In some of the plans there is a provision for a small 
cupboard upstairs, which must be specified for. 
Also, there is frequently a space under the stairs, which 
should be made a cupboard of, with a light Jin. ledged 
door to it 

Boiler Lid, — To be formed of Jin. boards crossed and nailed 
together with copper (or galvanized iron) nails. 

SLATER. 

The roof to be covered with : — 

Best hard-burnt pantiles, on ij^in. by lin. laths. 
Or, Ladies slates, nailed with copper (or galvanized iron) 

nails on to ijin. by jin. redwood laths, to have blue 

Staffordshire tile-ridging. 
Or, Flat tiles. 

PLASTERER. 

Render and set the walls of the living-room, staircase, and 
bedrooms. 
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Lath, render, and set all ceilings and stoothed partitions. 
Twice limewash the walls of the scuUery and pantry. 
Run 4in. cement skirting to all floors of brick or tile. 

PLUMBKR, PAINTER, AND GLAZIER. 

Lay valleys with milled lead, 5lb. to the square foot 
Provide i^in. waste-pipe to the scullery sink. 
Glaze the windows with seconds crown glass. 
Paint all exterior iron and woodwork three coats of 
plain colour. Internal work usually painted to have 
two coats. 
Or, Stain and varnish the woodwork, instead of painting it. 

IRONMONGER. 

Provide 4in. eaves-gutters, and fix them to proper iron 
brackets (if not otherwise supported). (See p. 56). 
With 4^in. down pipes, with heads complete. 
Provide a cottage range, with oven and boiler complete, 
in the living-room. 

Where the fireplace is in the wall between the living- 
room and scullery, fit into the boiler a lin. iron pipe, 
to go through the wall with a tap in the scullery. 
Provide for the scuUery a 2oin. cast-iron boiler, with 
furnace, bars, and door complete. 
Provide a small cast-iron bell trap for the scullery sink. 
8in- lock to the front door, 4in butt hinges. 
Sin. barrel-bolts for front and back door. 
T-hinges to ledge doors. 
Latches for all the doors. 

A dozen hooks to be fixed in the joists over the living- 
room. 
An iron pump for the rain-water tank. 
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APPENDIX No. II. 

Herein is given a plan for outbuildings, comprising pig- 
stye, coalhouse, and privy. The latter is so arranged as to 




1. Pigstye. 2. Yard to Pigstye. 3. Coalhouse. 

4. Privy. 5- Open shed. 

be used as the ashpit, and communicates with an open shed, 
No. 5, in which should be kept three or four barrow-loads of 
dry earth : the seat of the privy is made to open on hinges at 
the back ; and thus it is to be used as the ashpit ; and 
besides the ashes, a shovelful of earth out of the shed 
should be thrown in every day. If this be properly attended 
to, the place may be kept free from smell, and the earth in 
the shed will become valuable manure for the garden. In 
the accompanying plan the pig-yard is supposed to be 
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enclosed with paling, with a small gate in it ; it may be 
roofed over, or left open, but it is much better that it should 
be covered in. 




Elevations. 




Section at A 6, 



Section at C D. 



SPECIFICATIONS FOR OUTBUILDINGS. 

Build the outer walls Qin. thick, and inner walls 4jin, 
thick, as shown on the plan, on foundations loin. deep and 
9in. wider than the wall to be built upon them ; the walls to 
be close-jointed and pointed. Lay the floor with bricks on 
edge, grouted with lime. Roof with 4in. by 3in. wall-plates, 
3in. by i^in. spars, 4in. by ijin. ridge-board. Provide lin. 
ledged doors, in ^\m. by 2iin. frames, to privies and coal- 
houses ; fence the pig-yard with 4ft. 6in. paling, having a 
small gate into each yard. The privy seat to be lin. deal 
I5in. wide, fixed with two 2in. butt-hinges upon a 3in. by 
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I Jin. bearer at the back, let into the end walls. The front of 
the privy seat to be of flag, and the bottom to be formed as 
shown in sections A B, and C D, of flags, or of smooth 
paving squares laid in cement, and backed with rubble, 
grouted so as to be quite solid ; the floor of the privy to 
be raised Sin. above the ground, level with the same ; an 
opening 2ft. wide and ift. 6in. high to be made in the wall 
between the privy and the shed, below the seat, as shown in 
sec. A B ; to have a wooden lintel over it, or (better) a brick 
arch turned over it. Nine 2in. draining pipes to be built into 
the wall of the privy for ventilation, as shown in the ele- 
vation. The privy and coalhouse to be twice lime-washed. 
The roof to be covered with tiles or slates, and not to be 
pointed or under-drawn. 

The dotted line in sec. A B shows the heap of earth in the 
shed. 

The above plan is for out-buildings for a pair of cottages, 
and is so contrived as to carry out the sanitary principle 
which is discussed at page 57 to page 60. 

The plan as it is here given is for a privy, pigstye, and 
coalhouse for each cottage. If pigstyes be not required, the 
same plan for privies and coalhouses may be used by leaving 
out the pigstyes, and making the division-wall (which would 
then become an outside one) 9in. thick, instead of 4iin., as it 
is drawn in this plan. In some plans of cottages a coal- 
house is included within the walls of the cottage. The plan 
of outbuildings here given may be altered to meet this, by 
leaving out the coalhouses, and arranging the pigstyes with 
the yards beyond the pigstyes, instead of alongside of them. 
Lastly, if privies alone be required, they may be built as 
shown here, without either the pigstyes or coalhouses. 
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INDEX. 



Casements — mode of fitting 

them, 52. 
Ceilings, 53> 54- 
Chimneys, 85 ; plans of brick 

shafts to, 86. 
Cornices, 95. 
Corbels for supporting spouting, 

95. 

Damp-course, 30. 

Doors, 53. 

Door-sill — mode of jointing it 
to the threshold, 50. 

Drainage, 58. 

Elevations for pairs of cottages 
— with a recess at each end, 
71 ; with a recess in the 
middle, 74 ; with a gable in 
front, 75 ; with two bedrooms 
in each, 76 ; of the plan No. 

19, 78. 

Gables, 90. 

Plans of cottages with a living- 
room and three un-stairs bed- 



rooms, 14 ; with two up-stairs 
bedrooms, 33 ; with a parlour 
and kitchen, 24; of pairs of 
cottages with the spaces un- 
equally divided between them, 
30. 

Privy, 57. 

Roofing, 55, 79» 9°- 

Sills, 47 ; plans of brick and 
tile ones, id. ; of cement, 49. 

Smoke — to prevent chimneys 
from smoking, 46. 

Spouting, 55. 

String-courses, 95. 

Tank, 56. 

Ventilation, 45. 

Walls, 38. 

Walling-tiles, 43. 

Windows — different ways of 
opening them, 5 1 ; position of 
in the room, 100; dormer, 
102 ; of several lights, 103. 

Woodbricks, 51. 



THE END. 
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Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*, 

BROCK.— Daily Readings on the Passion of Our Lord. 

By Mrs. H. F. BROCK. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, red leaves, 4t. 

BROKEN TROTH, The.— A Tale of Tuscan Life. From the 

• Italian. By Philip Iieton. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. cloth, Iti. 

BROOK SMITH.— Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

For Advanced Pupils. Part First. By J. BROOK SMITH, M.A. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, S§. M. 

BUNYAN.— The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that 

which is to Come. By JOHN BUNYAN. With Vignette, by W. Holm av 
HvvT. 18mo. cloth, 4«. Sd. ; morocco plain, 7*. 6d. ; extra, IQt. M. The same 
on large paper, crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6a. ; half-morocco, 10«. 6d. 

BUTLER (Archer).-WORKS by the Rev. WILLIAM 

ARCHEH BUTLER, M.A. late Professor of Moral PhUoii^y in the 
University of Dublin :— 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 

Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Very Rev. 
Thomas WoonwAao. M.A. Dean of Down. With Portrait. Sixth 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

2. A Second Series of Sermons, 

Edited by J. A. JxaKMix, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. ed^ 

3. History of Ancient Philosophy. 

A Series of Lectures. Edited by William Hxvworch Thompsov, 
M.A. Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, \l, Ss, 

4. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Mr. Newman's Essaj 

on Development. Edited by the Very Rev. T. Woodwaed, Dean of 
Down. Soeond Edition, revised by the Ven. Arehdaaoon Haxd- 
wicK. Svo.^loth, 10«. 6d. 

BUTLER (Montaga).— Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 

Harrow School. By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, Head Master of 
Harrow School, and late Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 7t, M. 

BUTLER.— Family Prayers. 

By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Vice-Principal of Cheltenham 
College i latf Fellow of Exetei College, Oxlbzd. Crown 8 vo. eloth, wd edgesi 9«. 
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BUTLER.— Sermons Preached in Cheltenham College Chapel. 

By the Rev. OEOROE BUTLER, M.A. Crown 8yo. cloth, red edges, 7#. 6d. 

CAIRNE8.— The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and 

Probable Designs. Being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues Inyolved 
in the American Contest. Bv J. E. CAIRNES, M.A. Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy in Queen's College, Galway. Second Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 10«. 6 J. 

CALDERWOOD.— Philosophy of the Infinite. A Treatise on 

Man's Knowledge of the Infinite Peing, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton and 
Dr. ManseL By the Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 14«. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS, 
with SOLUTIONS :- 

184a--1851.— Problems. By N. M. FERRERS, M.A. and J. S. JACK- 

SON, M.A. of Caius College. 15«. 6d, 

1848— 1851.— Riders. By F. J. JAMESON, M.A. of Caius College. 

7*. Gfi. 

1 854— Problems and Riders . By W. WALTON, M.A. of Trinity College, and 
C. F. MACKENZIE, M.A. of Caius Col- 
lege. lOs,Cd. 

1857— Problems and Riders. By W. M. CAM I'lON, M.A. of Queen's College, 
and W.WALTON, M.A. of TzinityCoUege. 
S't.ed.^ 

1860— Problems and Riders. By H. W. WATSON, M.A. Trinity College, 
and E. J. ROUTH, M.A. St. Peter's 
College. 7t, 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE. — Cambridge Scrap Book: containing in a 

Pictorial Form a Report on the Manners, Customs, Humours, and Pastimes 
of the University of Cambridge. With nearly SOO Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. half-bound, 7«. 6d, 

CAMBRIDG£.--Cambridgeand Dablin MathematicalJoomal. 

The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 71. 4s. 

ONLT A f ZW COPISS OV THB COMPLBTK WORK mXM AIM OM HAKD. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 

1860-61. Being a Collection of all the Papet ii set at the Examination for the 
Degrees, the various Triposes and the Theological Examination. Crown Svo. 
limp cloth, 2«. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE TEARBOOEandUNIVERSITT ALMANACK, 

FOR 1864. Containing an account of all Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Examinations in the University. Crown Svo. limp clotli^ 2s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— Thoaghts on Revelation, with special refer- 
ence to the Present Time. By JOHN M'LEOD CAMPBELL, Author of 
"The Nature of the Atonement and its Relation to the Remission of Sins 
and Eternal Life." Crown Svo. cloth, 6s, 

CAMPBELL.— The Nature of the Atonement and its Rela- 
tion to Remission of 81ns and Eternal Life. By JOHN M*LE0D 
CAMPBELL, formerly Minister of Row. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CATHERINES, The Two ; or, Which is the Heroine ? A 

Novel. 2 vols, crown Svo» cloth, 2)«. 

CHALLIS.— Creation in Plan and in Progress: Being an 

Essay on the First Chapter of Penesis. By the Rer. JAMES CHALLISTM.A. 
P.R.S. F.R.A.S. CroTii 8t0. sloth, Zs. 6tf. 
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GHETNE.— An Elementary Treatise ontheFlanetaryTheoiy. 

With a CoUecfcion of Problems. By C. H. H. CHETN£» B.A. Scholar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6t. 6d. 

CHILDE.— The Singular Properties of the Ellipsoid and 

Associated Surfoces of the Nth Degree. By the Rey. O.F. CHILDE, M.A. 
Author of *' Ray Surfaces/' " Related Caustics.'' Syo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S OARLAND. From the Best Poets. Selected 

Mid Arranged by COYENTRT PATMORB. With a vignette by T. Woouizm. 
18mo. cloth. 4«. M. ; morocco plain, 7«. 6d. ; extra, I0#. 6d, 

CHRETIEN.— The Letter and the Spirit Six Sermons on 

the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Preached before the TTnivenity of Oxford. 
By the Rev. CHARLES P. CHRETIEN. Rector of Cholderton, Fellow aud 
late Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5$, 

CICERO. -THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 

With an Introduction and Notes, IranAlated firom Kail Halm. Edited with 
eorrecUons and additions. By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of St. John's Collie, Cambridge. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 6«. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. A Novel. 

S vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 3U, 6^. 

CLARK— Foar Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. By W. 6. CLARK, M.A. FeUow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Public Orator in the Uaiversity of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. limp 
cloth, red leaves, 2«. 6d. 

CLA7.— The Prison Chaplain. A Memoir of the Rev. John 

CLAY, B.D. late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. With Selections flrom his 
Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison- Discipline in England. 
By his Son, the Rev. W. L. CLAY, M.A. 8vo. doth, 15«. 

CLAY.— The Power of the Keys. 

Sermons preached in ^Coventry. By the Rer. W. L. CLAY, M.A, Author of 
" The Prison Chaplain." Fcap. 8v6. cloth, S«. 6d. 

Clergyman's Self-Examination Concerning the Apostles* 

Creed. Crowe 8vo. limp cloth, 1«. 6rf. 

CLOUGH.— The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Reprinted and Selected from his unpnb^ 
lished Manuscripts. With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAYE. Second 
Edition. Fcap. &vo. cloth, 6#. .... 

CLOU GH.— The Bothie of Toper -Na-Fuosich. A long 

Yacation Pastoral. By ARTHUR HUGH CLOU6H. Royal 8to. doth 
limp, St. 

COOPER.— Athenae Cantahrigienses. 

By CHARLES HENRY COOPER, F.S.A. and THOMPSON COOPER. 
F.S.A. Yol. I. 8vo. cloth, 1500—85, 18«. Yol. II. 1586—1609, 18*. 

CDLENSO.-WORKS by the Right Rey. J. W. COLENSO, 

D.D. Bishop of Natal :— 

1. The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' Tour 

of Yisiution among the Colonists and Zulu Kafirs of Katal. 'With a 
Map and Illustrations, J^cap. 8ro. cloth, 5«. 

2. Village Sermons. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, tt, 6d. 

3. Four Sermons on Ordination, and on Missions, - ^ 

18mo. sewed, U, 4 
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WORKS by COLBmO-<:anUn^. 

4. Companion to the Holy Gommnnion, containing the 

Service, and Select Readings fiom the writings of Mr. MAURICS 
Fine Sdition, rubricated and bound in moroeco, antique style, 6*» 
or in cloth, It. 6d. Common Paperj limp cloth, 1#. 

5. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Newly Translated 

and Explained,, from a Missionary point of View. Crown 8yo. cloth i 
7t,6d, 

6. Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

upon the Question of the Proper Treatment of Cases of Polygamy, as 
found already existing in Converts from Heathenism. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, 1«. 6d. 

COTTON.— Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 

College during Six Years, by GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. Crown ftvo. cloth, 10«. 6tf* 

COTTON.— A Charge. To the Clergy of the Diocese and 

Province of Calcutta at the Second Diocesan and First Metropolitan Visita- 
tion. By GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COTTON.— Sermons : chiefly connected with Public Events 

of 1854. Fcap. 8vo. cloth,3«. 

CROCKER.— A New Proposal for a Geographical System of 

Measures and Weights conveniently IhtroduciUe, generally by retaining 
familiar notions by familiar names. To which are added remarks on systems 
of Coinage. By JAMES CROCKER, M. A. CroWn 8vo. 8«. 6(/. 

CROSSE.— An Analysis of Paley's Evidences. 

By C. ti. CROSSE, M.A. of Caius College, Cambridge. 24mo. boards, 2s. 6d, 

DAVIES.— St. Paul and Modem Thought; 

Remarks on soine of the Views advanced in Professor Jowett's Commentary 
on St. Paul. By Rev. J. LL. DA VIES, M.A. Rector of Christ Church, 
Marylebone. 8vo. sewed, is. 6d» 

DAVIES.— Sermons on the Manifestation of the Bon of God. 

With a Preface addressed to Laymen on the present position of the Clergy of 
the Church of England ; and an Appendix on the Testimony of Scripture and 
the Church as to the possibility of Pardon in the Future State.- By the 
Rev. J. LI. DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8v. cloth. 

DAYIES.— The Work of Christ; or the World Reconciled to 

God. Sermons Preached in Christ Church, St Marylebond. With a Preface 
on the Atonement Controversy. By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 6*. 

DAYIES.'-Baptism, Confirmation, and the Lord's Supper, 

as interpreted by their outward signs. Three Expository addresses for 
Parochial Use. By the Rev. J. LI. DAVIES, M.A. Limp cloth, U. 6d. 

DATS OF OLD: Stories from Old English History of the 

Druids, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Crusades. By the Author of **Ruth and 
her Friends." Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 8«. 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow o/ 
King's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, to which is prefixed 
AESCHINEB AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 
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DE TEISSIEB.— Village Sermons, by a. F. De Tei88ier> B J). 

Rector of Brampton, near Northempton,* late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Chritti College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. cloth, 9«. 

OICET.— Six Months in the Federal States. 

By EDWARD DICET, Author of ** Cavour, a Memoir; " " Rome In 1860," 
&c. tie, 2 Vols, crown 8to. cloth, lit. 

OICE7.-Bomeinl860. 

By EDWARD DICEY. Crown 8to. cloth, 6*. Bd, 

DBEW.—A aeometrical Treatise on Conic Sections, with 

Copious Examples from the Cambridae Senate House Papers. By W. H. 
DREW, M.A. of St. John'- College, Cambridge, Second Master of Black- 
heath Proprietary School. Second BditUm. Crown 8to. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

DREW.— Solations to Problems contained in Mr. Drew's 

Treatise on Conic Sections. Crown 8to. cloth, 4#. 6d. 

EABLT EaTFTIAN HISTORY FOR THE TOUNO. With 

Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. By the Author of " Sidney 
Orey," etc. Nwr Bditton, with Frontispiece. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 5t. 

FAIB7 BOOK, THE— The Best Popular Fairy Stories Selected 

and Rendered Anew. By the Author of "John HalUkx, Gentleman." 
Fcap. 8vo. doth, 4«. 6d. 

*«* This forms one of the Golden Treasury Series. 

FAWCETT.— Manaal of Political Economy. 

By HBNRT FAWCETT, M.A FeUow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 
8yo. cloth, 12«. 

FEBBEBS.— A Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates, the 

Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projections. By the Rct. 
N. M. FERRERS, M.A. Fellow of Gonrille and Cains College. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, e*. M, 

FOBBES.— Life of Edward Forbes, F.B.S. 

Late Regius Professor of Natural Histoiy in the UnlTersity of Edinburirh. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. and ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.G.S. 
of the Geological Surrey of Great Britain. 8yo. cloth, with Portrnit I4s. 

FBEEMAN.— History of Federal Government, irom the 

Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United States. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A late Fellow of Trinitr College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. General Introduction.— History of the Greek Federauons. 8yo. 
cloth, 2U. 

FBOST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's Prinoinia. 

With Notes and Problems in illustration of the subject. By PERCIvAL 
FROST, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mathe. 
matical Lecturer of Jesus College. Second Bditlon. 8yo. doth, 10«. 6d. 

FBOST ft WOLSTENHOLME.— Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By the Rcy. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A. of St. John's College, and the Roy. 
J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A. of Christ's College, Cambridge. 8yo. cloth, 18«. 

OALTON.— Meteorographica, or Methods of Mapping the 

Weather. Illustrated by upwards of 600 Printed Lithographed Diagrams. 
By FRANCIS GALTON, P.R.S. 4to. 9s, -^ r --o 

aABIBALDI AT GAPBEBA. By GOLONEL VEGGHJ. 

With Preftce by M rs. GASKELL, and a View of Caprera. Fcap. Byo. 1«. ed, 

GEIKIE.— Story of a Bonlder; or, Gleanings by a Field 

Geologist. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. Illustrated with Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5#. 
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OOLDEN TBEASUBT SERIES. 

Uniformlypiinted in 18mo. with Vignette Titles by J. Xoxl Patok, T. Wool- 
wxK, W. HoLMAK Hunt, J. £. Millais, &c. Bound in extra clotb, 
4*. 64.} moroeeo plain, 7«. M. ; morocco eitra, 10«. 6d. each Volume. 

1. The Oolden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 

Poems in the English Language. Selected and arranged, with Notes, 
by FRANCIS TURNER PAL6RAVE. 

2. The Fairy Book : the Best Popular Fairy Stories. 

Selected and Rendered Alow by the Author of " John Halifax." 

3. The Children's Garland from the Best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 

4. The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which 

is to Come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
*«* Large paper Copies, crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. ; or bound in half 
morocco, 10«. 6df. 

5. The Book of Praise. From the best English Hymn 

Writeifs. Selected and arranged by Roundell Palmxb. 

6. Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

with Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Large paper Copies, crown 8to. 7s. 64. ; 
Or bound in half morocco, 10«. M. 

GORST.—The Maori King; or, the Story of our Quarrel 

with the Natives of New Zealand. By J. E. GORST, M.A. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge ; and recently Commissioner of the Waikato 
District, New Zealand. With a Portrait of William Thompson, and a Map of 
the Seat of War in Waikato. Crown 8to. cloth, 19$. 6d. 

GEOVES.— A Commientary on the Book of Genesis. 

For the Use of Students and Readers of the English Version of the Bib]e. 
By the Rey. H. C. GROVES, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Mullavllly, Armagh. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 9s. 

HAMEETON.— A Painter's Camp in the Highlands; and 

Thoughts about Art. By P. G. HAMEiiTON. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 

HAMILTON.— The Eesources of a Nation. A Series of 

Essays. By ROWLAND HAMILTON, bvo. cloth, 10«. Cd. 

HAMILTON.— On Truth and Erfor : Thoughts, in Prose and 

Verse, on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's), M.A. St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss, 

H.AEDWICK.— Christ and other Masters. 

A Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts 
between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
special reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By the Ven. 
ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. New Bditlon,reyised with the Author's 
latest Corrections and a Prefatory Memoir by Rey. Fkancis Pkoctsk. Two 
vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, 

HAEDWICK.— A History of the Christian Church, during 
the Middle Ages and the Eeformation. (A.D. 590-1600.) 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Two vols, crown 8yo. cloth, 21«. 

Vol. I. Second Bdition. Edited by FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. 
Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. History from Gregory the Great to the Excom- 
munication of Luther. With Maps. 
Vol. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 

Each yolume may be had separately. Price 10«. 6d. 
*«* These Volumes form part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 
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HABDWICK.— Twenty Sermons for Town Congregations* 

Crown 8to. eloth, 6*. Od, 

HABE.-W0RK8 by JULIUS CHASLES EASE, M.A. Some- 

time Archdeacon of Lewei, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

L Charges delivered daring the Tears 1840 to 1854. With 

Notes on the Principal Erents affecting the Church during that period. 
With an Introduction, explanatory of his position in the Church with 
reference to the parties which divide it. 8 vols. 8yo. cloth, 1/. 11«. 6d. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading Ques- 

tions agitated in the church during the Years 1 845— 51. 8yo. cloth, 12«. 

3. The Victory of Faith. 

Second Edition. 8yo. cloth, 5«. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. 

Second Edition. With Notes. 8vo. cloth. If «. 

5. '\^dication of Luther from his English Assailants. 

Second Edition. 8yo. cloth, 7«. 

6. Parish Sermons. 

Second Series. 8 vo. cloth, 1 2». 

7. Sermons Preached on Particular Occasions. 

8to. cloth, lit, 

8. Portions of the Psalms in English Verse. 

Selected for Public Worship. 18mo. cloth, 2». 6d. 
•»* The two following Books are included in the Three Volumes of Charges, 
and may still be had separately. 

The Contest with Rome. 

With Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman's Lectures on Present 
Position of Catholics. Second Edition. 8yo. cloth, 10s. Bd. 

Charges delivered in the Tears 1843, 1845, 1846. 

Never before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church with reference to the parties which divide it. 
6«. 6d. 

HATNES.~Outlines of Equity. By FBEEMAN OLIVEB 

HAYNES, Barrister-«t-Law, late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. IPreparinff. 

HEABN.— Plutology: or, the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy 

Human Wants. ByW. E. HEARN, LL.D. Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. cloth, 14«. 

HEBEET.— Clerical Subscription, an Inquiry into the Beal 

Position of the Church and the Clergy in reference to— I. The Articles ; 
II. The Liturgy; III. The Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. CHARLES 
HEBERT, M. A. F.R.S.L. Vicar of Lowestoft. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. $d, 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. By 6. W. HEMMING, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth 9«. 

HEBVET.— The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to 
the dose of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Sudburyi and Rector of Ickworth. 8vo. doth, 10s. dd. 
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HISTORICUS.— Letters on some Questions of International 

Law. Reprinted from the Tiwus, with GontideraUe Addition*. 8yo. elotb, 
7«. 6d, Also, ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 8vo. 23. 6d, 

HODGSON.— Mythology for Latin Versification: a Brief 

Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients^ prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse 
for Schools. By F. HODGSON, B.D. late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 



Sketch of the Fables of the AncientSy prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse 
for Schools. By F. HODGSON, B.D. late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revised by F. C. Hoj>oson» M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 18mo. 



bound in cloth, S$. 

HOMER.— The Iliad of Homer Translated into English Verse. 

By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of *' Dante." Vol. I. containing Books 
I.— XII. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d., also sold separately. Books L— VI. in 
Printed Cover, price 5«. also, Books VII.--Xn. price 58.. 

HORNER.— The Tuscan Poet Giuseppe Giusti and his Times. 

By SUSAN HORNER. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

HOWARD.— The Pentateuch; or, the Five Books of Moses. 

Translated into EngUsh from the Version of the LXX. With Notes on its 
Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages in which it differs ttom 
the Authorised Version. By the Hon. HENRY HOWARD, D.D. Dean of 
Lichfield. Crown Svo. cloth. Gxnssis, 1 vol. 8«. 6d. ; Exodus aho Lsvi- 
Ticus, 1 vol. 10«. 6d,; Nvmbbks and Dsutjbrokomt, tvol. rO«. 6d. 

HUMPHRY.— The Human Skeleton (including the Joints). 

By GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon to 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the Cambridge 
University Medical School. With Two Hundred and Sixty Illustrations 
drawn from Nature. Medium Svo. cloth, 1/. 8«. 

HUMPHRT.— The Human Hand and the Human Foot. 

With Numerous IllustraUons. Fcap. Svo. doth. 4«. 6<i. 

HYDE.— How to Win our Workers. An Account of the 

Leeds Sewing School. By Mrs. HYDE. Dedicated by permission to the 
Earl of Carlisle. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Life's Work, in Preparation and in Retrospect 

Two Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
F. J. JAMESON, M.A. Rector of Coton, Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, U. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Brotherly Counsels to Students. Four Sermons 

preached in the Chapel of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. By F. J. 
JAMESON, M.A. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, red edges, Is, 6d. 

JANET'S HOME. 

A Novel. New Sdition. Crown Svo. 

JUVENAL.— Juvenal, for Schools. 

With EngUsh Notes. By J. E. B. MAYOK, M.A. Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

KINGSLET.-WORES by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLET, 

M. A. Reotor of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales, and Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge r— 

1. The Roman and the Teuton. A Series of Lectures 

delivered before the University of Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

2. Two Tears Ago. 

Third Sdition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

3. "Westward Ho!" 

Fonrtll Sdition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 
A3 
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WORKS by KIKaSLET— eoiWrnned 

4. Alton Loeke, Tailor and Poet. New Edition, with a 

New Prefaoe. Crown 8to. cloth, 4«. M. 

5. Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 

Tcmrtb, Editton. Crown 8to. oloUi, 0«. 

6. Yeast 

Fo«rtli Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

7. Miscellanies. 

8«oond Bditton. 2 vols, crown Sro. cloth, I2t. 

8. The Saint's Tragedy. 

nilrd Edition. Fcap. 8to. doth, 5s. 

9. Andromeda, and Other Poems. 

niird Edition. Fcap. 8to. 0«. 

10. The Water Babies, a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 

With Two Illustrations by J. KoxL Fatoh, R.8.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

11. Glancns; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

New and lUnatrated Edition, containing beautiftilly Coloured 
Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, with gilt leayes, 6t. 

12. The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

With Eight Illustrations, EngnHredby WHTxrsB. New Edition, 

printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 
Imp. 16mo. 38. 6d. 

13. Village Sermons. 

Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8yo. doth 2». M. 

14. The Oospel of the Pentatench. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth. As. 6<f. 

15. Good News of God. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 6«. 

16. Sermons for The Times. 

Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

17. Town and Gonntry Sermons. 

Fcap. 8to. cloth, 6«. 

18. National Sermons. 

First Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, U, 

19. National Sermons. 

Second Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. 5«. 

' 20. Alexandria and Her Schools: being Fonr Lectores 

deliyered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 
Crown Syo. cloth, 5«. 

21. The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to History. 

An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the university of Cambridge. 
Crown ftvt). boards, 2s. 

22. Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Doards> 2«. 

KINGSLEY.-Anstin Elliot. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of " Rayenshoe,'' fro. Third Edition. 

2 vols, crown 8to. cloth, 21«i . . 
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KIHOSLET.— The Recollections of GeolEry Hamlyn. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY. Second Edition. Crown 8to. elotb» 6«. 

EIN6SLE7.— Ravenshoe. 

Bv HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of <« GeofW Hsmlyfl." 8«eond 
Bditlon. S yds. 8U. 6d. 

KINGTON.— History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of 

the Romans. By T. L. KINGTON, M.A. of BaUiol College, Oxford, and the 
Inner Temple. 2 yds. demy 8yo. cloth, 82«. 

EIBCHHOFF.— Researches on the Solar Spectnun and the 

Spectra of the Chemical Elements. By G. KIRCH H OFF, Professor of Phy sic s 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by HENRY E. ROSCOE< B. A . 
Professor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Manchester. 4to. boards, Ss, AIeo 
the Second Part. 4to. 5s. with 2 Plates. 

LANCASTER.— PrsBterita: Poems. 

By WILLIAM LANCASTER. Royal fcap. 8yo. 4«. 6d. 

LATHAM.— The Gonstmction of Wrought-Iron Bridges, 

embracing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to 
Wronght-Iron Girder Work. Bv J. H. LATHAM, Esq. Ciyil Engineer. 8yo. 



embracing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to 
Wronght-Iron Girder Work. Bv J. H. LATHAM, Esq. Ciyil Engineer. 8yo. 
cloth. With numerous detail Plates. Second Sditlon. [Preparing. 



LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

nilrd Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7f. ed. By Reverends F. D. 
MAURICE, PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, J. Ll. DAVIES, ARCHDEACON 
ALLEN, DEAN TRENCH, PROFESSOR BREWER, DR. GEORGF, 
JOHNSON, DR. SIEVEKING, DR. CHAMBERS, F. J. STEPHEN, Esq. 
and TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

LUDLOW and HUGHES.— A Sketch of the History of tie 

United States from Independence to Secession. By J. M. LUDLOW, Author 
of '< British India, its Races and its History," *' The Policy of the Crown 
towards India," &c. 

To which is added, Tho StruffKle for Kansas. By THOMAS 
HUGHES, Author of '* Tom Brown's School Days," **. Tom Brown at 
Oxford," Ise. Crown Svo. cloth, St. 6d. 

LUDLOW.— British India; its Races, and its History 

down to 1857. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols . 
fcap. 8yo. cloth, 9#. 

LUSHINGTON.-The ItaUan War 1848-9, and the Last 

Italian Poet. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON. With a Biographical 
Preface by G. S. Vxkablss. Crown 8to. doth, 6f. 6d. 

L7TTELT0N.— The Comas of Milton rendered into Greek 

Verse. By LORD LYTTELTON. Royal fcap. 8yo. 5*. 

MACKENZIE.— The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Cen- 
turies, and their Influence on European Ciyilization. By HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yu. 
cloth, 6«. 6d. 

MACLAREN.— Sermons Preached at Manchester. 

By the Rey. ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

MACLEAR.— A History of Christian Missions during the 

Middle Ages. By G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. Formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, and Classical Master at King's College School, London. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MACMILLAN.—Footnotes from the Page of Nature. A 

Popular Work on Algx, Fungi, Mosses, and Lichens. By the Rey. HUGH 
MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With numerous lUustrationy, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
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HACMILLAM'S MAGAZINE. Pablished Honfhly, Friee 

One Shilling. Yohinam I. to IX. h« now ready, handaomely bound indothf 
7«. M. each. 

HABTIN.— The Statesman's Year Book. A Statistical, 

Oeneelogleel, and Hiatorical Account of the States and Sorerelane of the 
CiTilixed World for the year 1864. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. M. 

McCOSH.— The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 

and Moral. By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. Profetsor of Logic and Meta- 
phyiics in the Queen's Uniyendty for Ireland. Si|rttth BoitUm. Bvo, 
cloth, 10«. 6d. 

McCOSH.— The Supernatural in Belation to the Natural. 

By the Rev. JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. Crown 8vo. doth, 7«. Bd. 

M'COT.—Gontrihutions to British Paleontology; or, First De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiate, Articulate, Mollu8ca,and Pisces, 
firom the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palssozoio Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By FannnnxcK MeCoT, F.O.S. Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

MANSFIELD.— Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 

With a Map, and numerous WoodcuU. By CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With a Sketch of bis Lifff. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KIN6SLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d, 

MARRINER.— Sermons Preached at Lyme Begis. By 

E.T.MARRINER, Curate. Foap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6(2. 

MABSTON.-A Lady in Her Own Bight 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

MASSON.— Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the 

English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A. Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 8vo. clotb, lU, td. 

MASSON.— British Novelists and their Styles; being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By DAYID MASSON, 
M.A. down 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

MASSON.—Life of John Milton, narrated in Connexion 

with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. Vol. I. 
with Portraits. 18s. 

MAURICE.- WORKS by the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 

MAURICE, M.A. Inciunbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone :— 

1. The Claims of the Bible and of Science; a Corre- 

spondence between a LAYMAN and the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, on 
some questions arising out of the Controversy respecting the Pentateuch, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4t. 6d. 

2. Dialogues between a Clergyman and Layman on 

Family Worship. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6i, 

3. Expository Discourses on the Holy Scriptures: 

I.— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Second Sdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 
This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

il.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

BteondT Sdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6^ 
This volume contains Discourses on Samuel Land II., Kings I', 
and II., Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Hi^ak- 
kuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
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WOBKS by the Bev. F. D. UAVBlCE-'isonHnMed. 

m.— The Gospel of St. John; a Series of Disconrses. 

Btoond Bditlon. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6tf. 

IV.— The Epistles of St. John ; a Series of Lectures 

on Christian Ethics. Crown 8to. cloth, 7$. M. 

4. Expository Sermons on the Frayer-Book: 

I.— The Ordinary Services. 

Second Sditlon. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6«. 6d. 

II.— The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Services. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

5. Lectures on the Apocalypse, or, Book of the Bevela- 

tion of St. John the Divine. Crown Svo. cloth, lOt. 6d, 

6. What isBevelation P A Series of Sermons on the Epi- 

phany ; to which are added Letters to a Theological Student on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Man sxl. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

7. Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Bevelation ?" 

Letters in Reply to l€r. Mansel's Examination of *' Strictures on the 
Bampton Lectures.** Crown Sto. cloth. 6*. 

8. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

Svo. cloth, 10«. 6tf. 

9. Theological Essays. 

Second Edition, with a new Preface and other additions . Crown 
Svo. cloth, 10«.6tf. 

10. The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures. 

With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Associatien. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6ci. 

11. The Beligions of the World, and their Belations to 

Christianity. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 

12. On the Lord's Prayer. 

Fonrtli Sdition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

13. On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the Warrior; 

and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2«. 6(1. 

14. Learning and Working.— Six Lectures on the Founda- 

tion of Colleges for Working Men, delivered in Willis's Rooms, 
London, in June and July, 1S54. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

15. The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. « 

Crown Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

16. Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

Edited, with an Introduction of Eighty Pages, by FREDEItlCK 
DENI80N MAURICE, M.A. Fcp. Svo. doth, it, 6d, 

MAYOR.— Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century: Auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson. By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, If. A. Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

*«* The Autobiography of Matthew Robinson may be had separately, price Bt, id, 

MAYOR.— Early Statutes of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Now first edited with Notes. Royal Svo. 1 S«. 

*»* The First Part is now ready for delivery. 

MEUBCEUS IN LONDON. 

By JAMES PAYN, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 
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PRATT.— TreatlBe on AtfaractlonB, La Place's Functions, 

and tlM Figuie of th* Earth. B7 J. H. PRATT, M.A. Arohdeaeon of 
Calcutta, and Fellow of Gonville and Caiut Collega, Cambzidge. Beeond 
Bditton, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6d. 

PROCTER.— A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Vicar of Witton* 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine's College. Fifth Bditton, 
rerised and enlarged. Crown Sva^ cloth, 10«.6ci. 

PROCTER.~-An Elementan^ History of the Book of Common 

Pr&yer. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Iftmo. hound in cloth, 2t, 6d, 

PROPERTY AND INCOME.-Guide to the Unprotected in 

iftatters relating to Property and Income. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
cloth 3*. 6d, 

PUCELE.~An Elementary Treatise on Conic Seetions and 

Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A. Principal of Windermere CoUege. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

RAMSAT.— The Catechiser's Mannal; or, the Chnrch Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters* 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. Bd, 

RAWUNSON.— Elementary Statics. 

By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. late Professor of the Applied Sdeneei in 
El^iinstone College, Bombay. Edited by EDWARD STURGES, M.A. 
Rector of Kencott, Oxoo. Crown 8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

RATS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. A Book of 

Selections for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. YAUGHAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Doncaster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. ISmo. elegantly 
printed with red lines, and bound in cloth with red leares. New Edition. 
Ss. 6d. morocco. Old Style, 9«. 

R0B7.— An Elementary Latin Grammar. By H. J. R0B7, M JL. 

Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School ; late PeUow and Classica 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 64f. 

R0B7.— Story of a Honseliold, and Other Poems. By 

MARY K. ROBY. Peap. 8vo. cloth, 5t, 

ROMANIS.— Sermons Preaclied at St. Mary's, Reading. 

By WILLIAM ROMANIS, M.A. Curate. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 6«. 

ROMANIS.— Sermons Preached in St Mary's, Reading. 

Second Series. With a Speech-day Scbrmon preached at Christ Church, 
London, before the Governors, Masters, and Scholars of Christ's Hospital. 
By WILLIAM ROMANIS, M.A. Vicar of Wigston Magna, Leieeateishire. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

R0SSETTI.~6oblin Market, and other Poems. 

By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With Two Designs by D. G. Romsttz. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, As. 

ROUTE.— Treatise on Dynamics of Rigid Bodies. 

With Numerous Examples. By E. J. ROUTH, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, iOs. M. 

ROWSELL.-THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE 

ENGLISH POOR. Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By T. J. R0W8ELL, M.A. Rector of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, late Inenm- 
bent of St. Peter's, Stepney. Fcap. 8to. cloth Ump, red leaves, Ss. 
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BOWSELL.— Man's Labonr and God's Harvest. 

Sermons preached before the Univenity of Cambridge in Lent, 1861. Fcap. 
8to. limp cloth, reil leayes, S«. 

BUFFINL— Vincenzo ; or, Sunken Bocks. 

By JOHN RUFFINI, Author of "Lorenzo Benonl," frc S toIi. crown 
Svo. cloth, 81<. 6tf. 

BUTE AND HEB FBIENDS. A Storf for Girls. 

With a Frontispiece. Fourtli Sditlon. Royal 16mo. extra cloth, gUt 
leayes, Ss. 6d. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, The Long 

Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of *< Tom Brown's 
School Days." Illustrated by Dotlk. Biffhth Thousand. Imp. 16mo. 
cloth, elegant, 8«. 6d. 

SEEMAN^.— Viti : an Accoiint of a Government Mission to 

the Vitian or F^ian Group of Islands. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
Ph.D. F.L.S. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8to. cloth, 14«. 

SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the World. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Right Rer. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, ^ilrd Sditton. Crown Svo. 2$, 

SELW7N.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled for the use of the Melanesian Mission. Small folioi 
cloth. Us. 

SHAEESPEABE.— The Works of William Shakespeare. 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. and JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 

Vols. 1, 3, 8, & 4, Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d. each. Ta be completed in Eight Volumes. 

SHAIBP.— Eihnahoe: A Highland Pastoral and other Poems. 

By J. CAMPBELL SHAIRP Fcap. Svo. cloth 5«. 

SIMEON.— Stray Notes on Fishing and on Natural History. 

By CORNWALL SIMEON. Crown Svo. cloth, U. 6tf. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Reformation. With 
Examination Papers. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. Fourtli Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 8«. 6(2. 

SMITH.— A Life Drama, and other Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH. Fcap. Svo. cloth, it. 60. 

SMITH.— City Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of "A Life Drama," and other Poems. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth. 5t. 

SMITH.— Edwin of Deira. second sdiuon. By ALEXAN- 
DER SMITH, Author of " City Poems." Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the CambridgeJBxamination Papers. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Ninth Bdition. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 10«. 6<f. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the nse of Schools. 

New Sdition. Crown Svo. cloth, it. 6d. 

SMITH.— A Kev to the Arithmetic for Schools. 

Second Sditton. Crown Svo. elotb, 8t. 6d. _ 
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SMITH.— Exercises in Arithmetic. 

By BARNARD SMITH. With Answen. Crowii 8to. limp elotb, U. 6tf. 
Or lold Mparately, u follows:— Part I. U. Part II. 1«. Anamtn, M. 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Triffonometry. By J. C. SNOWBALL, IT.A. Fallow of St. John^t CoUege, 
Cambridge. Ninth Bdition. Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

STEPHEN.— General View of The Criminal Law of England. 

By J. FITZJAMBS STEPHEN, Barritter>at-law, Recorder of Newark-on- 
Trent. 8to. cloth, 18«. 

ST0B7.— Memoir of the Eev. Bobert Story, late Ifinister 

of Roeeneath, iaolnding PaMages of Scottish Religions and Ecclesiastical 
History during the Second Quarter of the Present Century. By R. H. 8T0RT. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

SWAINSON.— A Handbook to Butler's Analogy. 

By C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. Principal of the Theologio^l College, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. Crown 8to. sewed, U. M. 

SWAINSON.— The Creeds of the Chnrch in their Relations 

to Holy Scripture and the Conscience of the Christian. 8to. cloth, 9«. 

SWAINSON.-THE AUTHOBITT OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT; The Conviction of Righteousness, and other Lectures, delivered 
before the Unttenity of Cambridge. 8to. cloth, 12t. 

TACITUS.— The History of Tacitns translated into English. 

By A. J. CHURCH, M.A. of Lincoln CoUege, Oxford; andW. J.BROD 
RIBB, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. With a Map and 
Notes. 8to. doth, 10«. Bd, 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. By P. O. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfhst, and W. J.STEELB, 
late Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown Sto. doth, 10«. 64, 

TAYLOR.— Words and Places ; or, Etymological lUnstrations 

of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rot. ISAAC TAYLOR. 
With a Map. Crown 8to. cloth, 1 1#. 6d, 

TAYLOR.- The Restoration of Belief. 

New and Revised Edition. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. Crown 8to. doth, St. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Geometrical Conies including Anharmonic Ratio 

and Projection. With numerous Examples. By 0. TAYLOR, B.A. Scbdar 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8ro. cloth, 7«. 64. 

THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

I.— History of the Church during the Middle Ages. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Second Edition. With Four 
Maps. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

II.— History of the Church during the Reformation. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Crown Svaeloth, 1«». 6d. 

in.— The Book of Common Prayer: Its History and 

Rationale. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. lifth Bdltion. 
Crown 8to. cloth, lOf. 6d, 

IV,— History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8to. cloth, ia«. 

v.— Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, lbs. 6rf. 
*«* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due course. 
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TEMPLE. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of Bngby 

School. In 1858, 1859, and 1860. By F. TEMPLE, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to Earl 
Denbigh. 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

THBING.— A Gonstming Book. 

Compiled by the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Up. 
pingham Grammar School, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8to. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

THRIN6.-A Latin Gradual. 

A First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. By EDWARD THRINO, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2i. Cd. 

THMN6.— The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

Tliird Bdition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2«. 

THRING.r-The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A Ne^e Bditton. 18mo. limp cloth, 1«. 

THRING.— Sermons delivered at Uppingham School. 

By EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

THRING.- School Songs. 

A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the Music arranged for four Voices. 
Edited by EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Uppingham School, 
and H. RICCIUS. Small folio, 7«. 6d, 

THRUPP.— The Song of Songs. 

A New Translation, with a Commentary and an Introduction. By the Rev. 
J. P. THRUPP, Vicar of Barrington, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

THRUPP.— Antient Jerussdem : a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

THRUPP.— Introduction to the Study and Use of the 

Psalms. By the Rev. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. i vols. 8vo. 21«. 

THRUPP.— Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 18mo. cloth, 2#. 
limp cloth, Is. 4d, 

TOCQUEVILLE.— Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis 

De Tocqueville. Translated from the French by the Translator of " Napoleon's 
Correspondence with King Joseph." With Numerous additions, 2 vols, erown 
8vo. 2U. 

TODHUNTER.-WORKS by ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A. 

F.R.S. Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College* 
Cambridge :— 

1. Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 

18mo. bound in cloth, St, 6d. 

2. Algebra for Beginners. 

With numerous Examples. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2«. 6d, 

3. A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 

With numerous Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
10«. 6tf. 

4. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, second EdiUon. 

With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d» 
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5. A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with numerous Ex- 

amples, fteeond SdltLon. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 64. 

6. A Treatise on Conic Sections, with numerous Examples. 

Third Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 7«. 6ci. 

7. Algebra for the use of Colleges and Schools. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

8. Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and Schools, soeond 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

9. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry for the Use of 

Colleges and Schools. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

10. Critical History of the Progress of the Calculus of 

Variations during the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. cloth, I2s, 

11. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 

12. A Treatise on the Theory of Equations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DATS. 

By AN OLD BOY. Seronth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, St. 
Copies or the Large Papsk EDztioh mat bs had, pkice 10«. td. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

By the Author of " Tbm Brown'fe School Days." Second Edition. 
S vols, crown 8yo. £I lU. Sli. 

TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

The First Series, Crown Bvo. cloth, 8s. 
The Second Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

Supplementary Number to the Second Series, price It. Noncon- 
formity in the Seventeenth and in the Nineteenth Century. I. English 
Voluntaryism, by J. N. LANGLET. IL The Voluntary Principle in 
America. By an English Clexgymaa. This number can be bound up 
with the Second Series. 

The whole Series of Fifteen Tracts may.be had separately, price One 
Shilling each. 

TRENCH.-tWORKS by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 

D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

1. Notes on the Parables of Onr Lord. Ninth Edition. 

8vo. 12«. 

2. Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord, s^wentii Ediuon. 

8vo. I2s. 

8. Synonyms of the New Testament. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 

8yo. 6s. 

4. Synonyms of the New Testament, socond Part. ?cap. 

8yo. fi«. 

5. On the Study of Words. Eleventh Edition. Fcap.cloth,4«. 

6. English Past and Present. Fifth Edition. Fcap. sto. 4«. 

7. Proverbs and their Lessons. Fifth Edition. Fcap. svo. 8«. 
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8. Select Glossary of English Words used Formerly in 

Senses different from the Present. Second Bdition. 4«. 

9. On Some Deficiencies in onr English Dictionaries. 

Second Bdition. 8to. S«. 

10. Sermons preached in Westminefter Abbey. 

Second Bditton. 8vo. \0s. M, 

11. Five Sermons preached before the University of 

Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. 2s, Btt. 

12. The Subjection of the Creature to Vanity. Sermons 

preached in Cambridge. Fcap. 8to. 9s. 

13. The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the 

Spiritual Life of Man: Christ the Desire ef all Nations; or, the 
Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. Hulsean Lectures. Fcap. 
8yo. Fourth Bditton. 5s, 

14. St. Augustine's Exposijdon of the Sermon on the 

Mount. With an Essay on St. Augustine as an Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. 7s, 

15. On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

In Connexion with some recent Proposals for its Revision. Second 
Bdition. 7s. 

16. Justin Martyr and Other Poems. Fifth sdiuon. ss. 

17. Poems from Eastern Sources, Oenoveva, and other 

Poems. Second Bdition. &s, 6d. 

18. Elegiac Poems. Third Bdition. 2s. m. 

19. Galderon's Life's a Dream: the Great Theatre of the 

World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. 4s. 6d. 

20. Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being 

Selections Arom her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Second 
Bdition. With Portrait, Svo. 15s. 

21. Commentary on the Episties to the Seven Churches 

in Asia. Second Bdition. 8«. 6d. 

TUDOR.— The Decalogue viewed as the Christian's Law, 

frith Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of the Times. By the 
Rev. RICHARD TUDOR, B.A. Curate of Helston. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
lOs. 6d. 

VACATION TOURISTS; or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 

Edited by F. 6 ALTON, F.R.S. With Ten Maps illustrating the Routes. 
Svo. cloth, 14s. 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons preached in St. John's Church, 

Leicester, during the years 1855 and 1856. By DAVID J. VAU6HAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5s, 6(2. 

VAUGHAN.—Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 

By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

VAUGHAN.— Three Sermons on The Atonement. With a 

Preface. By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Limp cloth, red edges, Is, 6d. 

VAUGHAN.—Sermons on Sacrifice and Propitiation, preached 

in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, during Lent and Easter, 1861. By D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. Svo. cloth limp, red edges, 2*. 6d, 
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Yiear of DoncMter, Clumoellox of York, and ChapUin in Ordinary to the 
Queen:— 

1. Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With suitable 

Prayers: Fifth Bdition. Limp eloth, red edges, U, 9d, 

2. Lecturecf on the Epistle to the Philippians. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 

3. Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. 

2 yols, croirn 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

4. Epipjiany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Ex- 

pository Sermons. Btooad Edition. Crown 8to. dotb, red leayes, 

5. T4ie Book and the Life: and other Sermons Preached 

.v.. belitre the University of Cambridge, fteeond BditlOB. Feap. 8vo; 
cloth, it, 6d. 

6. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 

A .Selection of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. "With a 
View of the Chapel. Fonrtli Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, IG«. 6d. 

7. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
doth, red leaves, 5$. 

8. Revision of the Liturgy. Four Discourses. WOi an 

Introduction. I. Absolutioit. II. Rxoxkkratiov. III. Athaxa- 
8IAV Caaxo. IV. Bvxiai. SxnviCB. V. Holt Obdxks. Second 
Bdition. Crown Svo. cloth, red leaires, 4«. 6d, 

9. Lessons of Life and Godliness. A Selecfion of Sermons 

Preached in the Parish Chnrch of Doncaster. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

10.— Words from the Gospels. A Second Selection of 

Sermons Preached hi the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fc^. 8vo. it. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS BT A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

RECTOR. With a Preface on the Inspiration of Holy Scriptue. Crown 
Svo. 6«. 

VIRGIL.— The £neid translated into English Blank Verse. 

By JOHN MILLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOt. ^d, 

VOLUNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 

By the Author of " The Cambridge Scrap Book." Crown 4to. haK4)0Qlld* 

WAGNER.— Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, late of St. 

Stephen's, Brighton. By J. N. 8IMPKINS0N, M.A. Rectgr of Brington, 
Northampton. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. eloth, 5«. 

WATSON AND ROUTH.-CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE 

PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. For the Year 1860. Wrth Solutions by H. 
W. WATSON, M.A. and E. J. ROUTH, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«.64. 

WARREN.— An Essay on Greek Federal Coinage. 

By the Hon. J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. Svo. eloth, it, M. 

WESTCOTT.— History of the Canon of the New Testament 

during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE F0S8 WESTCOTT, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Harrow School,' late Fellow of Trinity CoOffe, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo. eloth, \U. 6d, 
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WESTCOTT. — Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Anther of "History of the New Testament 
Canon." Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

WESTCOTT.— Introduction to the Study of the Four Gos- 
pels. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. oloth, 10s.6d. 

WESTCOTT.—The Bible in the Church. A Popular Account 

of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. 18mo. cloth, is. Qd. 

WESTMINSTER PLATS.--Sive Prolog! et Epilogi ad 

Fabulas in Sti Petri CoUeg : actas qui Exstabant collecti et Justa quoad licuit 
annorum serie ordinati, quibus accedit Declamationum qui Tocantnr et 
Epigrammatum delectus cur. F. MURE, A.M., H. BULL, A.M., CAROLO 
B. SCOTT, B.D. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

WILSON.— Counsels of an Invalid: Letters on Religious 

Subjects. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. late Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh. With Vignette Portrait, engraved by G. B. 
Shaw. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, A*. 6d, 

WILSON.— Religio Chemici. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after 
a Design by Nosi. Patom. Crown 8yo. cloth, St. td. 

WILSON.— Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. P.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his 
Sister. Third Thousand. 8to. cloth, with Portrait, 10«. %d. 

WILSON.— The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Bditioa, Fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 2«. 6if. 
or in Paper Covers, \t. 

WILSON.— The Progress of the Telegraph. 

Fcap. 8vo. U. 

WILSON.— Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. 

By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. Professor of History and English Literature 
in University College, Toronto; Author of *' Prehistoric Man," &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 86«. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A. Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge.and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds . 9«. 6(f . 

WILTON.—The Negeb; or, "South Country" of Scripture. 

By the Rev. E. WILTON, M.A. Oxon. Incumbent of Soofton, Notts, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Galloway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. %d, 

WOLPE.-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. For Four Voices. By ARTHUR 
WOLFE, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Oblong 
royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 10«. 6<f. 



WOLFE.— Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE, M.A. 18mo. clotl 
leaves, 2». Common Paper Edition, limp cloth, U. or twenty- five for 1/. 

WOLFE.— Hymns for Private Use. 



Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE, M.A. 18mo. cloth, red 
leaves, f«. 
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WOOLLET.— Lectures Delivered in Anstralia. 

Bj JOHN WOOLLET, D.C.L. Principal and Professor of Logic and Classics 
in the University of Sydney, Late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 6d, 

WOOLKER.-My Beantiful Lady. 

By THOMAS WOOLNER. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica ; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

as nUted by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. By J. WRIGHT, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School. Seeond Bditioni with a Yocabulakt. ISmo. 
cloth, 3«. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— The Seven Kings of Rome: 

An easy Narrative, abridged flrom the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
difficult passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

WRIGHT.— A Vocabulary and Exercises on the " Seven 

Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 
■»* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also b? had bound up with "The Seven 
Kings of Rome." Price 5*. cloth. 

Tes and No ; or, Glimpses of The Great Conflict 

S vols, crown 8vo. cloth, U. lU. 6d. 
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Dynevor Terrace. Third Bdition. crown svo. e*. 
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Hopes and Fears, second Edition, crown 8vo.6«. 
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The Lances of Ljrnwood. lemo. cioth, ss. ed. 
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